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SHORT STORIES OF (iy; 
OUR SHY NEIGHBORS ivil Government 


* 
By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, author of‘: A Volume of Poems,” ** Leaves in the 
from Nature’s Story Book,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 50 cents. Ni € a es 
Latest addition to EcLectic Sc RE i 


SCHOOL READINGS, In a series of short, interest- 
ing stories it treats the commoner types of animal life—thcse which most children a —— sieioas 2 " a Mania ie laa cen : 
have seen and with which they already have some acquaintarce. By directing | CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGINS, 
attention to the form, color, and habits, of each type ot animal portrayed in this 
book, children are led to clearer observation and study, and enthusiasm for the 
subject of Zoology is arcused. The numerous illustrations distributed througr By JOHN FISKE. 
the text are artistic in treatment, correct in delineation, and helpful to a cleareh 
understanding of the text. 











| WITH QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT BY FRANK A. HILL, FORMERLY 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS HEAD MASTER OF THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL AT 


: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
are published in response to a demand for new and good supplementary reading in 


collateral branches in primary and grammar grades. Features of this new series are ; NOTES BY MR. FISKE. 
charming literary style; instructive, entertainirg matter ; profuse, artistic illustrations : 
handsome cloth bindings. Now Ready: 


FOLK STORY SERIES. 
Lane's Stories for Children. First Reader Grade, 104 pages, - - &.25 12mo 390 pages $1.00 Net. 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables. Second ReaderGrade, :76 pp. .35 ’ ’ ’ 


7 
Baldwin's Old Greek Stories. Third Reader Grade. 208 pages, - 45 
FAMOUS STORIES SERIES. 
Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Second Reader Grade, 


ce 


I have never seen a text-book which in itself was such an inspiration 


- ae ie eh eer ei ee ot in o to pupils as Fiske’s book, and I hear the same point made by all I meet 
ae = cs re totem meee a a a, OT a who have used it. In this generation it will not be equaled by any 
efoe’s ’ ; >. Fourt sade ade, 246 pages, - - of : , : = . aber af 
ee ee a a ” | other book on the subject. The time is now come when the maker of 
HISTORICAL STORY SERIES. é , a school text-book must be a specialist weth literary skill. Inthe latter 
meen) Senne gaa apd for Little Americans. | | Mr. Fiske is unsurpassed. We have not in our school a text-book upon 
Fggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adventure. Third any subject that I admire as much as Fiske’s Civil Government. 
eader Grade, 214 pages, - - - - - - - ° -50 Bs ¢.. LORD, 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks. Fourth Reader Grade, 238 pages, .60 President of State Normal School, Moorhead, Minr 
NATURAL HISTORY STORY SERIES. 
Kelly's Short Stories of Our sliegend Ne sighbers. Third Reader Grade. & 
214 pages, - - ; - - 50 
. 3 Descriptive circulars, containing Commendations from Colleges, Universit 


Normal Schools, Private Schools and Academies, Grammar Schools, and High 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Illustrated circular and introduc-\ Schools which have used John Fiske's Civil Government, will be sent on application. 
tion terms free, Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Washington Square, New York City. 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also at Cincinnati, CHicaco, Boston, ATLANTA, and PorTLAND, Ore. | JJ East 37th Street, New York, 158 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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The above cuts represent three peculiarly attractive pencils. The 
leads are extra large diameter and of three grades of deep, dark, 

smooth softness—the SKETCHING lead is the softest and the Car- 

TERET the hardest of the three. All are in high favor with users, 


BEM 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM MEN- 


aT Caen eee tein wee aie” JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


THEM, MENTION THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
AND SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLES. . 
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Some Useful Books for Teachers. 


100 Lessons in Nature Around my School. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 
It will help you greatly. 


By Dr. ALBERT E, 
on Geography teaching. 
illustrated, 


| 
| 
| 


The best teachers’ help in Nature Study. 
Price, $1. 


Map Modeling in Geography and History. 
MALTBY. 


Full of helpful suggestions. 
Price, $1.10, postpaid. 


Woodhull’s Simple Experiments. 
By its use natural science may be made successful and in- 
tensely interesting in the grammar grades. 


1oo-pfage Catalogue of the Best 


Teachers’ Books free. 


The latest and brightest book 
Fully 


Price, 50 cts. 





Seeley’s Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic 


The Grube method is recognized as the best, 
Price, 87 cts., postpaid. 


standard book on the subject. 


Hintz’s Blackboard Sketc 


Invaluable to the teacher who would 


board sketching. Price, 30 cts 


Kellogg’s Authors’ Birthdays. 


Teach literature by observing the 
New. 25 Programs. 8 Authors. 





100-page Catalogue of the Best 


Teachers’ Books free. 


and this is the 


hing. 


learn to do rapid black- 


birthdays of great authors. 
Price, 25 cts. 





€. £. Kellogg § Zo., Educational Publishers, 61 €. Dinth Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


EIMER& ASIEND, 


= ¢ 205-211 Third Ave., 
. rm, NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary toi 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


tALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 


Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 
$2.00. 





aang Bechtngs, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Orders should be sent In as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L,KELLOGG & CO., 61E, gth St., New York 





Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom—1 49-1 a E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILI 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 





J. M. OLCOTT, = xneapevarrers For 
W.&A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York 








1F YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, | 


or books of any description—School Books, Standar¢ 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, | 
| 





Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yorha 


| 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made } 








When writing advertisers mention this paper. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Ul 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORE. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence sclicited. 


Something 
Better... 


eeee For Next Year. 
THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
has filled positions in thirty states. 
Business has _ steadily increased 
since this Bureau was started seven 
years ago. Positions are secured 
through Recommendation. Increased 
facilities for 1897 have already brought 
in places to be filled. If you area live 
teacher desiring something better write 

















the Manager fully NOW. Form and 
full particulars for stamp. 
When in New York City 
| Please Call. 
H. S. KELLOGG, 
61 East NINTH St., N. Y 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 


Works: 
Camden » Ne J. 


— GiecreRBROOK & & COS r 





ESTERBROOK’ S VERTICAL WRITERS - 





WE 
J 


=- — 


ESTERBROOK & co’s 


. : : No. 570 Medium Points, 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


See 
Gg ESTERBROOK &CO’S 






No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John St., 
New York, 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





"TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. &; 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. “ - - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fer advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. % King St., West, Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 

you should write to the 


For Western Positions LARGEST. WESTERN AGENCY, 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
| Telephone, Boston 775-2. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ali Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send /or circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL ) scuermERHorRN & ©O.,| 


K | N D E RGA RTE SUPPLIES. East lari STREET, 


New YORE. 
Send for Catalogue, 


PHOTOGRAPH ..Decoration.. 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, 
and Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported 
photographs. Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


Assists 











For Schoolroom 





352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 








GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 





HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” | 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and So 
Well printed from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half le athe r binding. 
to $1.50, postpaid. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exce ptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, avtractively and durably bound in cloth. rice, » Postpald 50 cents each. Send for catalogue and | 
circulars for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookseller 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE YOU IN 


Price reduced 





(For use in 
schools and 
self-study.) 


CORTINA METHOD 


SPANISH, FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS. Cloth, Each, #1.50, A 
FRENCH, specimen copies of Books |. and Il., 30c. 
Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send As to WHERE certain ARTICLES 
scaling ase ci “94 Seats WANTED in your work MAY BE| 
Contima Acapemy oy Lamouseas, FOUND? We issue CATALOGUES 
44 West 34th St., N. Y. 


as follows: 





Home and School 
Library Books 


Containing 164 pages, 
classifying and describ- 
ing all the best library 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount 


and reference books published. 
books at wholesale. Send for our list. 

Contains 128 pages of 
the best works in this line, 
Every teacher and pro- 
spective teacher wants this. 


Teachers’ Helps, | 


TESTED 
OUR 


Free. 


SAVING of practice in YEARS School of all kinds in stock and lowest quo- 
DEVICE arithmetic Supplies tations given on anything in this 

- > | Also Examination Papers, 

From the lowest grade of primary addition, through | Blanks, Gymnss tic Apparatus. Flags, Piays, 


fractions, percentage to advance measurements, 22 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, so 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 3% ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago 


Dramas, Report and Reward Cards, Dialogues, 
Speakers’ Books for Supplementary Reading, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


Wmn. H. Pierce & Co.| 


We sell these | | 


Aids and Devices | 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


$3 EAst 14TH STREET. N, Y, 


ANTE South and West at #300 to 


#4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 

Address, wi'h stamp, H, N, Robertson, M’g’r 

——s Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
enn 





To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 





(silver or stamps) pays for 
| a complete $502.00 prize 
story, a true love story of 
college days, and other interesting matter. The 
| regular price of the book is 25 cents. Our busi- 
| ness is to secure positions for teachers in schools 
| and colleges, We have a few vacancies in offices 
also. Address 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Louisville, Ky. 
SHORTHAND v2""x"-0%0c3 
tead 1 ‘itis fast 
ng feature Wn all etenanl — tutions, 
inha Ke PITM © syem 0% etopted by and taught 
in Public Schools of New k City. “ Isaae 
Pitman’s Complete rd Bt, "Self- Instructor,” 
230 pp., $1.50. Specimen pages, Alphabet, and full 
Rules for W riting. Mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





IT Is Rig ee 


Free to teachers. 


| ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 


| Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
| Avenue, N, W, cor, 20th St., New York. 


“THE BE oo. ENTERTAINSIENT, 
! “THE COMEDY OF TOYS.” 
| 





Uses 60 to 100 children—all grades. Given seven 
times for three Public Schools in Newark, N. J., and 
for High School, Long Branch, 

Write for endorsements of Principals and for terms 
| and illustrated story of the play to 
W. L. HATCH, Chickering Hall, New York. 





PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative Memory System. 


| The last, most complete and _- editien. 

MIND-WANDERING CURE 

SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 

Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus with 
opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional 
and Bacinoce Men all over the world, FREE. Ad- 
dress, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 200 
| Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 


EDUCATION... 


the oldest of the high-class educational magazines 
should be read by all educators. The Novemper 
NUMBER contains, among other important papers, 
the following : 
| The Doctor and the School. . Hon. Henry Sabin 
|T The Development of the Young ( Child with 
Reference to Exercise . Manton, M.D. 
Childhood and Education yt. Cc. F. Carroli 
Children'sLies .. . . Edgar James Swift 
The System (showing why so Many women 
teachers break down Harriet H. Helier 


es 
|A GREAT OFFER! A Benutitet W: Waterman 


deal Fountain Pen, 


acknowledged standard of 
uuntain Pens. Used by Major 
McKinley, Chauncey M. Depew, and thousands of 
statesmen, authors, and educators, will be given 
away absolutely free by usto any person who sends 
us two subscriptions to Educatien, with $5.00. The 
Pen will be fully warranted, and will be sent prepaid 
on receipt of the money. This is Ten Dollars 
Worth for Five Dollars, If you prefer a Rand, 
| MeNally & Co.’s New General Atlas, 157 solid pages, 
up-to-date maps, we will send this inste ad of the Pen 








No. 4, Price, 84,00, the 


excellence among all F 


Subscription to EDUCATION $3.00 a year. 


| Send six 2 
ee for sample copy. Address 
ia 


KASSON & PALMER, 


50 Bromfield Street, - - BOSTON, MASS 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Deligious-Nutritious- 
ESTAS LISHED aa The Breakfast Cocoa | 


x WALTER BAKER & CO. LiMiTED | aUSTIO, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. — 


NO CHEMICALS. 'Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 














MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS | Overworked men and women, 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE Saline: iiiiiieisies teal hilt. 
ON EVERY CAN. the nervous, weak and debili 


tated, will find i » Aci 
“AVOID IMITATIONS: | ated, will find in the Acid 
|Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 


. *,8 . . « s] 
<< san) For Vertical Writing) <<@evemen,) |Siving renewed strength and i 


_vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
VERTICULAR aND 


| says, “I have used it in my own case when 

| gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 

P E N S | many of the various forms of nervous de- 
* 











VERTIGRA hy |suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived | ee i ta teas ( 
at by careful study of required conditions. escriptive pamphlet free on application to 
| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I, 1 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY | 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS...... | 


From MR C. F. KinG, Master of Learborn School, Boston, and author of King's Geographical 
Readers :—‘‘ In my opinion ‘ Elementary Lessons in Physics,’ by Mr. J. B. Gifford, is altogether 
the best book of the kind for Grammar Schools yet published. It is one of the few t-xt-books made | 
which a gocd teacher cen safely follow page after page.” 

From Mr. HENRY L. CLapp, Principal of George Putnam School, Boston :—‘‘\ find Gifford’s 
Physics the best work on the subject for Grammar Schools which I have seen.” 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 








This book has recently been adopted for use in the public schools of New York, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Racine, LaCrosse, Altoona, Fall River, Middletown, ete. 





Stands | 
Examination Copy Senr For 30 Cenrs. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, at the Head 


BOSTON. - CHICAGO, 





For cleansing the hair and 


Che Prang Normal Art Classes, the Pusic’ Swoors |. SUP 8 & means of preserve 


ing healthful conditions, and 


Normal] Art Classes for the Spring of 1897 wi’! be formed at the New York Rooms of The Prang 7 
Normal Art Classes, 47 East 10th Street, under the auspices of the directors, fc ry use 1n treatment of dand 
Instruction will be given, especially adapted to the needs of Supervisors and Special Teachers of rufi and baldness 


Drawing and of Grade Teachers in the subjects ot Form, Drawing and Color, and in all the new lines of 
thought pertaining to the teaching of those subjects, by Miss ELISA A. SARGENT, a graduate of Pratt 
Institute, A special feature will be the Instruction in Color for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, 
based upon the new Kindergarten color chart and manual preparéd by the well-known artist, Mr. ROSS 


TURNER, of Boston, and providing for the study of color harmony and its application in weaving, color 
arrangements, etc. 


SATURDAY NORMAL ART CLASSES. 


Classes in the following subjects will be formed Saturday, January 16th, and will continue fifteen 
weeks: Primary Metuovs—Color Study for Kindergartners--Drawing in other subjects. GRAMMAR | 
Metuops--Brush Work for Primary and Grammar--New York State Requirements. Private instruction 


will be given in Clay Modeling, Pencil and Charcoal Drawing, Water Color, and Methods. 
A NEW PAPER. Soap | 
VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER @ No. 4 stands at the head of all others. 
e . 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES, 47 East roth St., New York City. 











**It is moreover an all-round soap, good 
‘ . : ; for the body and for the head and scalp,” 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - = Correspondence solicited. | " ty P. 


— lVoman’s Medical Journal, Nov., 1896. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





| | 
EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
** Editors of ScHooL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. Kettocc & Co. Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


My Pedagogic Creed. VII. 
W. N. Hailmann, 


U. S. Commissioner of Indian Education. 


In matters of education, I am afraid of creeds. 
Creeds are apt to array men in hostile groups, each 
bent on the maintenance of its creed, instead of toiling 
jointly with others in the search for more light and better 
ways. Creeds are apt to hinder rather than to help 
progress, which is the very essence and purpose of edu- 
cation. As authoritative statements of doctrine, creeds 
are of little value in any art, and educational practice, 
as an art, loses in effectiveness in the measure in which 
it is subjected to fixed doctrine. As embodiments of 
more or less connected statements of opinion on matters 
of educational theory and practice, creeds are, if pos- 
sible, even more hurtful. They are apt tobe either too 
vague to afford real guidance in practical work, or so 
specific as to force the practical work into channels of 
routine, which is always hostile to development. 

Yet, earnest and thoughtful workers in the educa- 
tional field will of necessity reach certain more or less 
general views concerning the various phases of their 
work, certain more or less distinct points of theory 
which may, at least temporarily, assume the force of 
convictions and of more or less serviceable criteria of 
practice, In this sense, I have an educational creed 
which reads somewhat as follows: 

In the first place, as to child and man, I see in man 
the only living being, capable of conscious individual, 
social, racial, and universal development,—the only liv- 
ing being that can gain an insight into the purpose and 
tendency of the evolutionary process and deliberately 
make of himself the chief factor in this process. 

I see the child and man, primarily, in his develop- 
ment under the physical law of growth, finding impulse 
and guidance in instinct and heredity, his life-activities 
absorbent and aiming at self-establishment and self- 
preservation. I see him, in another phase of develop- 
ment, under the psychical law of conscious self-direction, 
finding impulse and guidance in experience, in social 
union and history, his life-activities productive and 
leading to the arts of commerce and of the industries, 
aiming at self-expansion. I see him, in the last and 


highest phase of his development, placing himself freely 
and joyously under the moral law of love, finding im- 
pulse and guidance in inspiration and insight, his life- 





activities becoming truly creative, his soul finding ex- 
pression in art and in deeds of charity and devotion. 

The ultimate aim of education I find in the liberation 
of the child and of man from the blind forces of in- 
stinct and heredity, giving him conscious control of his 
powers and environment, placing him in possession of 
the achievements of humanity and of the ideals of hu- 
manity, and leading him to an adequate appreciation of 
his responsibility with reference to the progressive 
achievement of these ideals. 

The proximate aim of education, I take it, is to make 
the child, within himself, strong and self-reliant ; in his 
experience, sensible and thorough ; in his work, cheer- 
ful and earnest ; in his attitude towards others, sympa- 
thetic and helpful ; in short, to lead him to individual, 
social, and universal efficiency. 





Dr. W. N,. HAILMANN. 


As to the mutual attitude of teacher and pupil, I see 
the teacher, successively, as guardian, guide, exemplar, 
leacer, friend, companion ; and the child, respectively, 
implicitly obedient, intelligently following, reverently 
and affectionately imitating, loyally co-operating, sym- 
pathetically appreciative, in devoted co-ordination with 
reference to the common end. 

As to criteria of method, I hold that every full ed- 
ucational measure should stimulate into self-active 
life the entire being of the child in harmony with benev- 
olent purpose. Whatever stimulus comes to the child 
should enlist spontaneous interest, invite spontaneous 
thought, call forth spontaneous purpose, and lead to 
spontaneous achievement. The mental act, in its en- 
tirety, begins with interest and ends in achievement ; 
the key-note of its harmony is its purpose ; and this 
should be benevolent, should tend from individual to 
social, from social to universal ends. 
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This is equivalent to the demand that instruction 
should rest upon the child’s personal experience and 
should lead, through thought, to corresponding achieve- 
ment or action. In this, it will be noticed, thought has 
a double part to play. On the side of experience, 
thought is apperceptive and resultsin knowledge or ap- 
perceptive ideas; on the side of achievement, thought 
is introceptive and results in purpose or introceptive 
ideas. 

It is equivalent, also, to the demand that instruction 
should, like spontaneous mental life, proceed from anal- 
ysis to synthesis. The beginning of analysis is in expe- 
rience, and synthesis finds its only legitimate end in 
achievement. Both analysis and synthesis take place 
in thought, furnishing guidance and substance to the 
will, The will itself is the center of life; it appears as 
active resistance in experience, as active assimilation in 
thought, as active control in achievement. 

I see that with expanding thought, the vital force of 
one isolated individual becomes inadequate for the 
purposes of complete life, that social union in purpose 
and action, as well as sympathy in experience and 
thought, become indispensable. This leads in life to a 
significant division of interests. Deliberate experience 
through experiment, becomes the task of one; the for- 
mulation of law and the construction of theory, the task 
of another; invention and leadership in purpose, the 
task of a third ; final achievement of purpose, the task of 
a fourth, who may have,and usually has, many associates. 
Yet all are consciously united in the same complete 
mental act. 

The chief defect of the schools of our time is to be 
found in the disregard of these social requirements in 
the work of instruction, and in the consequent neglect 
of the child’s social attitude. The work of the school 
should be carried on with constant reference to these 
social requirements, systematically stimulating the 
child to interest himself in common purpose, to find 
his place with reference to its achievement and to de- 
vote himself to its achievement under the undivided 
guidance of spontaneous good will. 

In thought-development onthe side of knowledge 
method shouid begin with perception, which deals with 
things and phenomena; it should, subsequently appeal to 
reason, which 1s concerned with ideas and relations, and 
furnish insight which refers to ideals and their realiza- 
tions. 

In the liberation of the will, method should begin with 
the stimulation of the will in interest, should carefully 
guard attention in which the will becomes conscious of 
its object, and establish aspiration which is indeed the 
liberated will, controlling lifein the service of elevated 
ideals. 

With reference to the achievement-side of develop- 
ment, educational method should begin with play and 
lead the child gradually to productive and creative work. 
This implies a gradual transition in the chief stimulus 
of the activity, from a sense of mere pleasure to a sense 
of duty and to the joy that attends its faithful perform- 
ance, 

In his efforts to provide stimulation, material, and 
scope for the self-active development of the child, the 
means at the disposal of the educator are environment 
and instruction. Environment consists of things and 
relations, of events and phenonema; it appeals prima- 
rily and predominantly to analytic and inductive pro- 
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cesses ; it yields experience and personal knowledge, 
establishes apperceptive centers for the purposes of 
instruction. Instruction appeals primarily and pre- 
dominantly to synthetic and deductive processes ; it 
transmits on the basis of the pupil’s personal experi- 
ence the experience of the race; it imparts the conven- 
tionalities of institutional life; it guards and directs 
purpose, and furnishes encouragement and assistance 
in achievement, 

Deliberate education should adjust environment with 
reference to the child’s scope and power and with 
a view of securing for him complete life on his own plane 
of appreciation and achievement. It should eliminate 
excessive, and thereby weakening, hindrances and 
temptations without, however, excluding legitimate 
hardships that stimulate persistence and ample opportu- 
nities to choose the relatively true and right. In the 
stimulation and direction of effort, in the resistance of 
temptation and overcoming of difficulties, and in the 
recognition of the relatively true and right, instruction 
is invaluable and indispensable. 

Artificial incentives that lie outside the legitimate 
purposes of the mental acts involved, and punishments 
that appeal to relatively low motives, and thereby re- 
tard and arrest development, are symptoms of igno- 
rance, weaknesses of temper, or lack of benevolence on 
the part of the educator. 


¥ 


Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER. 


THIRD WEEK 


| 


a 


lear the merry Christmas bells! | 

| little children,do you hear them? | 

| _ This is what | think they say. 

| “Peace on earth,good will to men? 
The shepherds saw the star 
and if led them to the Child. 


a r It was the Christmas morning | 
erg MN . 


-\\ PF long ago. 
L 4 lf brought the world its best 
iy i Christmas ¢ifft. 


! wish you a Merry Christmas!) 


Miniature reproduction of one of a set of beautifully designed and 
colored reading charts for first year’s work, published by Williams & 
Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Language and Literature . 


Studies in American Literature. 


The student who wishes to acquaint himself with 
American literature will find it necessary to divide it 
into sections ; perhaps the most convenient plan will be 
to select the important books under the titles: 1. Po/t- 
tics. 2. History and Biography. 3. Essays and Criticisms. 
4. Travel and Description. 5. Poetry. 6. Fiction. 

As the student’s time is limited, it is important to 
know what are considered the masterpieces of American 
literature under each of these titles ; and having settled 
upon these he must not begin at the beginning and 
hurry through the list, but be willing to spend sufficient 
time to individualize effort and comprehend the author. 

This should take a period of not less than four years ; 
it would properly be done as the student is pursuing a 
a four years’ course of study in college. But it can be 
pursued by a student at home who does not take a 
college course. Instead of the miscellaneous reading 
that is now indulged in, a person by following a prop- 
erly planned course could obtain a comprehension of 
American literature that would be of the highest value 
to him. The attempt will be made to select from a 
vast store-house about 125 numbers that may be con- 
sidered to represent fairly the genius and force residing 
in American literature ; the division just given will be 
followed in the list. 








POLITICS, 


Declaration of Independence; Constitution of the 
United States ; Hamilton, Madison and Jay’s Federalist ; 
Washington’s Farewell Address; Webster’s Great 
Speeches ; Lincoln's Gettysburg and Second Inaugural 
Addresses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Franklin’s Autobiography; Irving’s Washington; 
Bancroft’s History of the United States; Parkman’s 
La Salle and the Great West; Montcalm and Wolfe. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand end Isabella; Conquest of 
Mexico. 

Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, and History of 
the United Netherlands. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS, 


Irving’s Sketch-Book ; Bracebridge Hall. 
Emerson’s Essays ; Society and Solitude. 
Lowell’s Among My Books; My Study Window. 
Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Stedman’s Nature and Elements of Poetry. 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 


Irving’s Crayon Miscellany. 
Longfellow’s Outre-Mer. 
Emerson’s English Traits. 
Hawthorne’s Our Old Home. 
Thoreau’s Waldon ; Cape Cod. 
Lowell’s Fireside Travels. 


POETRY, 


Drake’s Culprit Fay. 

Halleck’s Marco Bozarris ; Death of J. R. Drake. 

Bryant’s Thanatopsis ; To a Waterfowl; Monument 
Mountain; Forest Hymn; The Fringed Gentian ; 
Planting the Apple Tree; The Flood of Years; The 
22d of February. 

Longfellow’s Voices of the Night; Evangeline; 
Tales of a Wayside Inn; Morituri Salutamus; Woods 
in Winter ; Resignation ; The Rainy Day ; The Child- 
ren’s Hour; A Gleam of Sunshine: The Day is Done ; 
Something Left Undone; Excelsior; The Bells of 
Lynn; The Building of the Ship; The Ladder of St. 
Augustine ; The Arrow and the Song; The Chamber 
over the Gate ; Victor and Vanquished. 

Poe’s Poems entire. 
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Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal ; Biglow Papers ; Com- 
memoration Ode ; After the Burial; The Miner; The 


First Snow Fall ; 
Whittier’s 


Snow Bound; 
Frietchie ; Skipper Ireson’s Ride; 


Auf Wiedersehen. 


Barbara 
In School Days; 


Maud Muller; 


Laus Deo , Farewell of a Virginia Slave Mother; The 


Pipes at Lucknow , The Dead Ship of Harpswell ; 


My 


Psalm ; Saint Gregory’s Guest, 


Holmes’ The Last Leaf ; 


The Chambered Nautilus ; 


Old Ironsides ; The Deacon’s Masterpiece ; A!stiva- 


tion ; Questions and Answers; The Boys; 


A Sunday 


Hymn; A Hymn of Trust; The Voiceless; Homesick 


in Heaven. 


FICTION. 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveler; The Alhambra. 
Cooper’s Deerslayer; Last of the Mohicans; Path- 
finder ; Pioneers; Prairie; Pilot ; Spy. 
Poe’s Ligeia ; Fall of the House of Usher ; The Gold 


Bug; The Black Cat ; 
in the Case of M. Valdemar 


Pit and the Pendulum ; 
; Mystery of Marie Roget ; 


Facts 


Murders in the Rue Morgue ; Hop Frog; Adventures 
of Hans Pfaal; Dr. Tarr and Prof. Fether. 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales ; Mosses from an Old 


Manse ; Tanglewood Tales ; 


Scarlet Letter; 
Marble Faun. 


The House of Seven Gables ; 


The Wonder Book; The 
The 


Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; Sam Lawson’s Old 


Town Fire Side Stories. 


The student should make a memoranda of the date 
when each book was taken up and his conclusions con- 


cerning the author. 


The attempt should be to obtain 


an insight of the author’s method and not merely to see 


how the story turns out; 
little importance, 
his choice of words ; 


in many senses this is of 
The way the author puts things; 
the sentential structure and the 


development of his theme are the points to be studied. 


* 
A Course of Study for Eight Years. 


The course of study of which the following is a part, is based on that 
most valuable Course of Studies for Elementary Schools prepared under 
the direction of the Massachusetts board of education. 


The plan proposed is this : 
course ten leading directions. 


lowed in a coarser print by suggestions of a practical character. 


to select from each study in each year of the 
These are given in fine print ; and are fol- 


So that a 


teacher who follows the course will find a vast amount of most helpful di- 
rections to aid him to reach those attainments the course demands on be- 


half of the pupils. 


The fine print is thus a compend of the work to be done during the eight 


years ; 


the suggestions are an expansion of this compend. 


The course extends over eight years; four of these are primary years ; 
four are advanced primary, commonly called grammar school 

The first part, Language, of which this is a continuation, appeared in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of November 14. 


2. Reading. 


1.—1. Teach a vocabulary of 20 to 
25 words. 

2. Teach a vocabulary of 20 to 25 
words more. 

3. Teach a vocabulary of 50 to 80 
words more. 

4. Teach a vocabulary of 50 to 80 
words more. 

5. Teach a vocabulary of 50 to 80 
words more. 

6. Use primer or first reader (use 
several). 

7. Teach new words objectively, 
use in original sertences, use script. 

8. Teach emphasis. 

g. Correlate reading with other 
studies. 

10. Eradicate faults in pronuncia- 
tion, articulation, etc. 

2.—11. Train to read in first read- 
er. 12 & 13, see 7. 

14. Secure thought-getting silent 
reading. 

15. Train in first part of second 
reader. 

16. Train to understand before ex- 
pression is attempted. 

17. Train to reproduce the inform- 
ation in the lesson. 18, see 9g. 

19. Give phonic drill for pure tones. 

20. Observe and correct individual 
fauits. See 10. 

3.—21. Teach use of second read- 
ers and easy third readers. 

22. Teach new words (on black- 
board) before reading, See 7. 


23. Use other studies to obtain 
reading material. 24, see 14. 
25. Stimulate to rapid reading. 
26. Secure and oversee reading out- 
side of class reading. 
27. Use the library. 28, see 17, 
28. Require pupils to reproduce 
substance of what is read. 
29. Have brief talks about lesson. 
30. Have pupils read their composi- 
tions. 
4.—31. Train to read third grade 
readers. 
32. Train in spelling and phonics. 
33. See 7; 34, see 25; 35, see g 
36, see 30; 37, see 26. 
38. Train in use of dictionary. 
39. Plan to have classics, fables, and 
fairy tales read. 
40. Plan to have one pupil read an 
entire selection. 
5.—41. Read in third and fourth 
readers. 42, see 26. 
42. Have much appropriate supple- 
mentary reading. 
_43- Encourage proper pupil criti- 
cism, 
44. Teach how to find emphatic 
words. 
45. Teach some rules for emphasis. 
6.—46, Use fourth reader. 47, 
see 26, 
48. Plan for collateral reading. 
49. Call attention to figurative lan- 
guage. 
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50. Plan for a general study of les- 59. Train the voice. 


sons read, 60. Study the vocal elements. 
5t. Planalso for a study of the de- 61. Pieces read and recited to train 
tails. sentiments and emotions. 62, see 14, 
52. Teach to read impressively. 26. 
53, see 17. 62. Plan for the silent reading. 
54. Promote silent reading for logi- 63. Have oral and written reviews 
cal talking. of books read. 


55. Train to understand and express 
what is read. 

7.—s6. Fourth and fifth readers. 

57. Have entire books read. 

58. Require analysis of reading. 


64. Take note of authors’ birthdays. 

65. The reading to be mainly indi- 
vidual. 

8.—The same directions 
seventh year. 


as in 


Suggestions, 


FIRST YEAR, 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5. The vocabulary of the first year should consist of 
200 or 300 words taught from objects and read in simple sen- 
tences. Spend 20 weeks (haif of the school year) in this work. 
Take from 40 to 50 words during the first two months and from 
50 to 80 words during each of the following three months. 

6. Use a primer or First Reader, reading such lessons only as 
contain simple sentences that may be read at sight. Several 
readers will be needed ; the reading should be fresh and new for 
every recitation; the selections should not be read over and 
over. 

7. Before the lesson rew words should be taught objectively 
and written in script onthe blackboard. Suppose it to be mouse ; 
a picture will be shown ; the name given orally ; then in writing. 
When they can name the word, cover it and ask to name the 
letters (spell); if they cannot, uncover and let them name the 
letters. Then ask the pupil to use the word in a sentence When 
all the new words are readily recognized the pupil is ready to 
read. 

Reading in turn is not advisable. When a pupil has looked 
through the paragraph and is ready let him raise his hand. (a) 
Aim to have the pupil read asif talking tosomeone. (4) Most of 
the faults arise from not understanding; teach to understand, 
not to imitate. (¢) The continuity of the reading is not to be 
broken by prompting or by correcting errors. 

8, Require emphasis to te placed on the different words in 
turn and call attention to the different meanings. Discuss the 
meaning constantly. 

g. The reading in the book will not be all the reading done the 
first year. The teacher will bring in objects, as an apple, and 
write on the blackboard : The apple is red. In number she will 
write: Two boys and two boys are four boys, etc. Reading will 
be correlated (grow out of) all the subjects; this will usually 
appear on the blackboard; in some schools the teacher has 
printed on a typewriter sentences composed by the pupils. 

If several First Readers are used read the first half of all of 
them before completing any. If the class is large teach it in 
groups of ten or less. 

10. There will be individual faults of pronunciation, articula- 
tion, enunciation, force, and quality, etc.; these must be removed 
in kind ways. Teach to spell words by their sounds for vocal 
training. 

SECOND YEAR. 


11, There will be readiness in reading in a First Reader. 

12, Note Sug. 7. Let no pupil read aloud till he has the full 
thought ; let the reading be an expression of his thought ; let him 
close the book and say the sentence. 

13. By using the new words in sentences of his own making 
he will get the thought. 

14. Aim to have the work in the class, teach him in his silent 
reading to get the thought. If he has this he will not hesitate in 
his oral reading. 

15. When the First Readers are completed introduce the first 
lessons of ar easy Second Reader. Note suggestions relating to 
spelling, etc. 

16. There must be understanding before expression ; the con- 
stant question must be, Do they understand? not, can ther 
speak the word? There will be much rapid and neat writing by 
the teacher on the board, and questioning in an orderly manner 
concerning the new words. 

The books should be given the pupils at each exercise and 
taken away at the close. 

17. At the close of the lesson require one or more pupils to re- 
produce the substance of the lesson from memory. 

18, Let the pupils originate sentences, the teacher write them, 
and the pupils read them. The correlation referred to in Sug. 9 
will be continued. 

19. Phonic drill, steadily followed, will give pure tones and dis- 
tinct utterance. 

20. See Sug. 10, relative to individual faults. The readers 
should be supplemented by a good and varied collection of 
books ; the readers will contain but a small part of the reading 
that should be done during the second year. 


THIRD YEAR, 


21, 22, Use several Second and one or more easy Third Read- 
ers. Note Sug. 7, as to new words. 
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23, 24. As the pupils will have learned to write, what they 
write on biography, etc., may be used for reading lessons, See 
Sug. 14. 

4 They must learn to perform silent reading rapidly; that 
is, they must acquire this art like all arts, skating, for example, 
by much practice. If they can only read slowly they dislike it, 

26. The pupils should do a great deal of reading; there must 
be a supply of interesting books for this grade ; the teacher should 
be familiar with these books and talk about them and stimulate the 
reading of them. 

27. The teacher should know what they read ; if there is a pub- 
lic library he should make out a list of books with titles and num- 
bers and encourage the reading of them. 

28. See Sug. 17. Let each pupil read to the class, it being ar- 
ranged in a semicircle. 

29. There will be talks about the lesson; they read in good part 
to form opinions. 

30 The reading of their compositions will give practice in ex- 
pressing thought, first in writing, second orally. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

31. Third Readers and appropriate supplementary books 
will form the material for this year. 

32. Besides reading there will be training in spelling and 
phonics. 

33. See Sug. 7; 34. See Sug. 25 ; 35. See Sug. 9 ; 36. See Sug. 30; 
37. See Sug. 26. 

38. Begin to train the pupils in the right use of the dictionary. 

39. English classics, fables, and fairy tales should be read in 
the class as well as at home. 

40. Each pupil should read in class an entire selection instead 
of a single paragraph ; this gives power of continuous reading in 
an interesting manner and creates a love for reading ; these selec- 
tions may be of their own cho'ce from outside sources. 

FIFTH YEAR. 

41. The last half of Third Readers with a Fourth Reader will be 
used for this grade. 42. See Sug. 26. 

43. Pupils should criticise the reading, pointing outsome es- 
sential excellence or defect relating to distinctness, fluency, qual- 
ity for a pitch expression; etc. Unimportant mistakes should be 
passed by. The general rule is not to correct the pupil while 
reading and not to prompt him. 

44. The pupil should be taught how to find the words requir- 
ing special emphasis. 

45. Teach some rules for emphasis. 
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The North wind doth blow, 
and we shall have snow.” 
The sheep and lambs are 
glad to go to the fold. 

How they huddle together. 
See them follow the shepherd. 
He is kind and they trust him. 
Sheep are gentile creatures. 
From their soft coat our warm 
clothing is made. 


Miniature reproduction of Miss Mary E. Tooke’s reading charts for 
first years work. By courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Williams & 


Rogers, Rochester & Chicago. See also charts on pp. 686 and 691. 
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SIXTH YEAR, : 

46. The Fourth Reader will be appropriate, supplemented by 
well selected English classics ; the latter must be such as can be 
easily read. 

47. See Sug. 26 and apply here. 

48. There should be much collateral reading ; for example in 
nature study, history, geography, current events, etc., for the lat- 
ter OUR TIMEs will bs found indispensable 

49. Call attention to the figurative language employed and teach 
the pupils to use it in their composition ; it will exercise the imag- 
ination and cultivate the taste. 

50. The pupils should be taught to study the selections, (1) as 
to the general purpose of the writer, (2) as to the details or 
method of procedure. 

51. The pupils should be taught to study (1) the selection so 
as to get the historical, biograpnical, and geographical references, 
the figurative language, etc. 

52. They should be taught to read impressively. 

53. They should be able now (Sug. 51) tu rise and state the sub- 
stance, and aim of the author; the reference employed, etc., 
without questions. 

54. A right study (Sug. 51.) prepares them for logical talking. 

55. Aright prepares for good oral reading while, also it is 
the best possible training to understand and express what is read 
thereafter, 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

* A Fourth Reader wil! be employed; preceding suggestions 
apply. 

57. Entire books will be read by the pupil. 

58. Analysis will be made and discussions had and criticisms 
of characters and events encouraged. 

59-60. There should be systematic training of the voices; a 
work on vocal culture will be used. 

61. Pieces will be selected to be read or recited to train the sen- 
timents or feelings. Briet passages from readers should be re- 
cited for drill purposes. 

62. Tne supplementary reading should be expanded and much 
of it done at home. See previous suggestions 14, 26. The aim 
should be to cultivate a literary taste. 

63. There will be oral and written reviews of books read. 

64. Note should be taken of authors’ birthdays, and selections 
from their writings read. See TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE and 
SCHOOL JOURNAL for selections. 

65. The reading now will have become individual rather than 
in class ; for example, a pupil will make a selection and present 
it in his best style, the teacher “ drilling ” him to do this impres- 
sively. 

EIGHTH YEAR, 

The suggestions for the seventh year will apply to the eighth 

year ; a fifth reader will be used. 


oa 
Christmas Lullaby. 


A MOTION SONG. 
By ALICE E. ALLEN. 
Music : “ Silent Night.” 


Hushaby, hushaby, 
Christmas stars are in the sky; (1) 
Sweet the bells of Christmas Eve,— 
Babies, each a kiss receive, —(2) 

Hushaby, good night, 
Hushaby, good night ! (3) 


Lullaby, lullaby, 
Babies in their cradles lie; (4) 
Every one in white is gowned, 
Hush, make not a single sound! (5) 
Lullaby, good night, 
Lullaby, good night! (6) 


Rockaby, rockaby, 
Christmas-tide draweth nigh ; (7) 
Quiet now the tiny feet, 

Babies sleep so still and sweet,— 
Sweetest dreams, good night, (8) 
Sweetest dreams, good night! (9) 


MOTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS LULLABY. 


(Children seated in little rocking-chairs, each holding doll dressed in 
long white gown. Rocking slowly in time to music, At first ‘‘ hushaby,” 
raise forefinger of right hand, as if to ensure silence.) 

(2) Kiss dolls. 

(3) Very softly. 

(4) Lay dolls in small cradles, standing near, 

(5) At ‘hush ” raise forefinger of right hand warningly. 

(©) Very softly. 

(7) Rock cradles slowly in time to music, children kneeling on floor. 

(8) Turn toward audience. 
(9) Very softly.—( Curtain.) 





































































The Two Little Stockings. 


Two little stockings hung side by side, 
Close to the fireplace, broad and wide. 

“ Two?” sad Saint Nick, as down he came, 
Loaded with toys and many a game, 

‘Ho! Ho!” said he, with a laugh of fun, 
“T’ll have no cheating, my pretty one ; 

“I know who dwells in this house, my dear : 
“There is only one little girl lives here.” 

So he crept up close to the chimney-place 
And measured a sock with a sober face. 
Just then a wee little note fell out, 

And fluttered low like a bird about. 

“ Aha! what’s this ?” said he in surprise ; 
And he pushed his specs up close to his eyes, 
And read the address, in a child’s rough plan. 
‘** Dear Saint Nicholas,” so it began, 

“‘ The other stocking you see on the wall 
“Is hung for a child, named Clara Hall, 

“ She is a poor little girl, but very good, 
“So I thought, perhaps, you kindly would 

* Fill her stockings, too, to-night, 





Like Small Curled Feathers Soft and White. 


Like small curled feathers soft and white, 
The little clouds went by, 

Across the moon and past the stars, 
And down the western sky. 

In upland pas.ures where the grass 
With frosted dew was white, 

Like snowy clouds the white sheep lay 
That first, best Christmas night. 


The shepherds slept; and glimmering faint 
With mist of thin blue smoke, 

Only their fire’s crackling flames, 
The tender silence broke, 

Save when a young lamb raised his head, 
Or when the night-wind blew, 

A nestling bird would softly stir, 
Where dusky olives grew. 


With finger on her solemn lip 
Night hush d the shadowy earth ; 

And only stars and angels saw 
The little Saviour’s birth. 

Then came such flash of silver light 
Across the bending skies, 

The wondering shepherds woke, and hid 
Their frightened, dazzled eyes. 


And all their gentle, sleepy flock 
Look’d up and slept again, 

Nor knew the light that dimmed the stars 
Brought endless peace to men; 

Nor even heard the gracious words 
That down the ages ring, 

‘‘ The Christ is born, the Lord has come, 
Good-will on earth to bring!” 


Then o’er the moonlit misty fields, 
Dumb with the world’s great joy, 
The shepherds sought the white walled town 
Where lay the Baby Boy ; 
And oh, the gladness of the world, 
The glory of the skies, 
Because the long'd for Christ looked up, 
In Mary’s happy eyes. 
—Margaret Deland. 





So Very Queer. 
(To be read in connection with what is taught of children in India.) { 


I think it is so very queer 

That when we little children here 

Are fast asleep—each curly head 

Tucked snugly in his downy bed— 

Some children living far away 

Are up and out-of-doors at play. 

And then, my teacher says the sun, 

When all his shining here is done, 

Goes down to China and Japan 

To shine as brightly as he can, 

So when I lie down to my rest 

The little Japs are being dressed, 

And when at morn my prayers are said 

The Chinese girls are going to bed. 

But oh, it seems to me so queer, 

They do not do as we do here! 
—Zitella Cooke. 





Teaching Reading. 
(A Method for Occasional Use.) 


ART of the reading exercises, perhaps one 
exercise in four, should be of the intensive 
kind. 

In this kind of reading the child is asked 
to explain words, passages, synonyms, allu- 
sions ; to picture the entire thought, to make 
the thought of the author as far es possible 
his thought. 

This kind of reading is closely allied to what we call in the 
highest grades the study of a masterpiece. For example, we may 
use the first two stanzas of Bryant’s “ Planting of the Apple 
Tree.” 














i. 


“Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with tke spade, 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 

There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 


II, 


“ What plant we in this apple tree ? 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest ; 

We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree.” 


It is suggested that the class read the entire poem, in order 
that the pupils may enter into the spirit of it; that they may un- 
derstand it in its entirety; that they may get the swing of it, so 
to speak ; that they may become interested in it as a whole. 

After this is done such intensive study as the following may be 
taken up: With what proposal does tke first stanza open? State 
the successive acts to be performed. Meaning of cleave? Why 
is the word tough used here? Meaning of hollow bed? Over is 
the contraction of what? What do you think of the picture or 
figure “ As round the sleeping infant's feet,” etc.? (Designed to 
teach the children the beauty of the language used.) What is 
the first line of the second stanza? Repeat in their order the 
things mentioned in the answer. Meaning of breath of summer 
days? Significance of the word 4reath as applied to summer 
days? 

Meaning of leafy sprays? Meaning of lea? Why noontide 
hour rather than any other hour? Note the contrast between 
the idea of shadow and shelter, etc., etc. 

These questions are only suggestive ; it is quite probable that 
the teacher may think of other and better ones. 

Or, take the following from Burroughs’ “ Essay onthe Apple:” 
“ The apple is the commonest and yet the most varied and beau- 
tiful of fruits. A dish of them is as becoming to the center table 
in winter as was the vase of flowers in the semmer—a bouquet 
of spitzenbergs and greenings and northern spies. A rose when 
it blooms, the apple is a rose when it ripens. It pleases every 
sense to which it can be addressed, the touch, the smell, the 
sight, the taste, and when it falls in the still October days it 
pleases the ear, It is a call to a banquet, it is a signal that the 
feast is ready. The bough would fain hold it, but it can now as- 
sert its independence ; it can now live a life of its own. 

“ Daily the stem relaxes its hold, till finally it lets go completely, 
and down comes the painted sphere with a mellow thump to the 
earth, toward which it has been nodding so long. It bounds 
away to seek its bed, to hide under a leaf, or in a tuft of grass, 
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It will now take time to meditate and ripen. What delicious 
thoughts it has there, nestled with its fellows under the fence, 
turning acid into sugar, and sugar into wine!” 

First paragraph. Meaning of commonest; meaning and sig- 
nificance of varzed? Why does the author use the term douguet 
in the second sentence? Can ycu see or picture such a bouquet 
on the center table? Meaning of the third sentence? How 
many senses does the apple please as stated by the author ? State 
your idea as to how it pleases each one of the senses. Meaning 
of stzll October days? Meaning of fazm in last sentence of first 
paragraph? Meaning of last clause of last sentence of first par- 
agraph ? 

Second paragraph. Meaning of relaxes? Meaning of the ex- 
pression Jaznted sphere? Meaning of mellow? Significance of 
term modding? Bounds away to seek its bed? ‘magine this. 
Meaning of meditate? Meaning of turning acid into sugar 
and sugar into wine? The paragraph that follows these is also 
stimulating in thought and in the beauty of the language. 

While these paragraphs are being read help the children to 
imagine an orchard on a still October day, the sun shining and a 
delicious haz ness in the atmosphere. 

Is there any joy or life in this kind of an exercise ? 

In the selection, ‘ Margaret, the Fisher Girl,” from Harper's 
Third Reader, the following questions may be asked : 

Where is Scotland from New Haven? Why are a'l the men 
fishermen? Why is it that they know so little about the rest of 
the world? Try to see or imagine the picture given in the third 
sentence. Why drown cheeked? What three words are there in 
the last sentence which describe Margaret? Can you think of 
any reason why she should not have been cheerful, contented, 
and happy ? 

Take the following sei. ction from “ The Brownies” on page 76 
of Lippincott’s Third Reader : 

“ The moon rose like gold, and went up into the heavens like 
silver. Tommy opened his eyes and ran to the window. 

“« The moon has risen!’ said he, and he crept softly down the 
ladder, through the kitchen and so out to the moor. 

“Everything but the wind and Tommy seemed asleep. The 
houses in the village all had their eyes shut—that is, the'r win- 
cow blinds down; the very moors had drawn white sheets over 
them and lay s’eeping also. 

“*Hoot, hoot!’ said a voice behind him. 
awake then, ‘It’s the Old Owl,’ said Tommy. 


Somebody was 


“There she came, swinging across the moor with a stately 
flight. Though Tommy ran hard she was in the shed some time 
before him. ; 

“When he got in no bird was to be seen, but he heard a 
crunching sound from above. Looking up there sat the Old Owl 
blinking at him with yellow eyes. 

“«« Oh, dear!’ said Tommy, for he did not much like it.” 

Why coes the author say ¢he moon rose like gold, and why, 
later on, is it spoken of /¢te stlver? Why did Tommy creep 
softly down the ladder? Meaning of moor? Meaning of the 
expression, “ Everything but the wind and Tommy seemed 
asleep?” Meaning of the term eyes in the next sentence? Mean- 
ing of the term whzte sheets? Imagine Tommy out there onthe 
moor. Imagine the stillness. Was it dark or light? Meaning 
of the term stately? Meaning of the word cruaching and the 
word blinking 2 Why didn’t Tommy like it ? 

In De Garmo’s ‘‘ Essentials of Method ”’ may be found a fine 
model exercise on Longfellow’s poem, “ Excelsior,” which iilus- 
trates this kind of reading. Dr. Hinsdale’s book, “‘ Teaching the 
Language Arts,” contains highly useful suggestions relative to 
intensive reading. 


As arule not more than one exercise in four should be carried 
on in the intensive way. 

“ To have read through with care and thoughtful appreciation 
a single literary masterpiece, and to have felt the full measure of 
a master’s power is a rare and lasting stroke of culture.” —M/an- 
ual New Haven, Conn., Public Schools. 
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Nature Study. 


The Hemlock Tree. 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE. 








The month of December is peculiarly appropriate for the study of cone 
bearing trees. Among the reasons for this are the following facts. 1, They 
are mostly evergreen and so their leaves are at all times rea ty for study. 2. 
They grow almost everywhere. 3. Their comes may be found upon their 
branches at all times and among these cones will be found cones of all ages 
from those several years old to those not yet open. 4. The evergreen tree 
is especially 7” season for nature study in December because of its general 
use asa Christmas Tree. 

Just what evergreen tree to study as a /ypfica/ Christmas Tree is difficult 
to determine. The Hemlock is the one most generally in use where it can 
be obtained but when it is desirable to have a tree whose leaves remain on 
long, the cedar is preferred by many. The pine, spruce, fir, juniper, and 
almost all kinds of coniferous trees, in fact, are in different places, used for 
this purpose, Indeed it was the experience of the writer when teaching on 
the far northwestern prairies where zo evergreen trees could be obtained, to 
procure a young cotton-wood tree whose branches were bare and then wind 
these branches with ground pine until the tree bore a close resemblance to 
an evergreen. 

Instead of confining our attention to any one coniferous tree, we will en- 
deavor t> present for study any evergreen tree which may be used fora 
Christmas tree and make it rather a general study. 


1. This class of trees is usually of the excurrent kind 7. ¢., the 
trunk springs directly from the ground and may be traced to the 
topmost branch in an unbroken line. In some pines, the trunk 
loses this quality but it is generally true that the cone-bearing tree 
has an excurrent trunk. 

2. The best evergreen for Christmas trees, is one whose boughs 
ascend rather than droop. Such branches are better suited to 
bear the weight of presents, baubles, and tapers than they could 
if they drooped. 

3. The bark is brown, rather smooth, fibrous. Hemlock bark 
is used extensively for tanning. This is because it is very rich in 
tannic acid, The bark of some evergreens is rich in resin. 

4. The wood is light yellow, rather coarse-grained, splinters 
easily, is tough, resinous, and is used extensively for building 
some parts of houses especially rafters, beams, joists, studding 
and other hidden portions. 

5. The leaves are short, linear, thin, and delicate. They havea 
very short petiole. In this respect they are unlike the pines which 
have nothing to correspond to a leaf stalk. The leaves remain on 
all winter, but drop off in spring when the new leaves appear. 
When branches of hemlock are picked from the tree, they begin 
almost at once to shed their leaves. 

6. The flowers are curious and deserve careful study. Pine 
cones are more easily obtained. I have therefore represented 
them upon the chart. 

(a) The pistillate flowers, as may be seen by referring to the 
chart, are really a short compact branch. The cone scales are 
modified leaves. In the young cone, these leaves (scales) are 
closely packed together. As the cone grows, the scales expand. 
The pistillate scale when removed shows two small swellings 
near its base. These are ovules. If they are permitted to receive 
the pollen, they will grow and ripen into small winged seeds. 

(6) The staminate flower cluster is shown in the upper left 
hand corner of the chart. They are like cones in shape but they 
are very much smaller and they dry up into chaffy scales and drop 
off. The fresh staminate scale is also shown in the chart. Near 
its base are also two swellings. They are bottled shaped sacks of 
pollen (anthers). The staminate flowers grow higher up on the 
trees than the pistillate ones. When the pollen is ripe, the an- 
thers open and the pollen is set free. Some blows away to dis- 
tant trees and some falls downward and alights upon the pistillate 
flowers. The pollen thus comes into contact with the ovule and 
then the growth of the ovule begins. 

7. The seed, when ripe has a very thin brown wing, somewhat 
like the wing of a maple or ash fruit. When ripe, the seed is dis- 
charged from the cone and falls. The wing keeps it longer in the 
air than it would otherwise be making it to rotate quite rapidly as 
it descends. This gives the winds a chance to waft it away frem 
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the parent tree and it is thus that the cone-bearing trees are able 
to scatter their children for greater or less distances from them- 
selves. Some coniferous seeds are edible. 

8. Cones remain long on the tree. They behave peculiarly 
when wet. The scales press closely together so as to protect the 
inclosed seed whenever it rains, If you observe an evergreen tree 
before and after a shower, you will see a great difference between 
the appearance of the cones. 


THE LESSON, 


1. Prepare for this lesson by conversations about Christmas, 
Christmas trees, Yule logs, Santa Claus, etc. Lead up to thetree 
in general and to the hemlock or any other tree which may be 
used, in particular. 


Having studied the foregoing facts about the tree and having 
verified them by actual observation and comparison with the real 


thing, the teacher is ready to bring forward the main features of 
the lesson. 


2. Study the tree as in the foregoing outline. Take each part 
and observe it, talk about it with the pupils. Assign such topics 
as fanning, uses of hemlock, etc., for composition. 


3. Compare the hemlock with other evergreens, root with root, 
leaf with leaf, bark with bark, cones with cones, etc. 


Institute like comparisons between evergreens and deciduous 
trees making special comparisons of leaves, flowers, and fruit. 


Compare the woods of such trees as regards color, texture, 
grain, hardness, etc. 


4. Sum up in a few statements the leading features about the 
tree in question, ignoring all minor details and only making use of 
the most prominent facts about the tree. This will avoid confu- 
sion and lead to a clearer notion of this object of study. 


5. Give reasons why the hemlock is preferable to the pine, or 
larch for a Christmas tree. What parts of a house are built of 
hemlock? Many other questions will suggest themselves as de- 
vices for applying the foregoing lesson to composition work. 


‘ieee ae 
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DECEMBER. 


| SECOND WEEK 


It will soon be time for the 
Christmas tree. a 
Boys and girls like to hear | 
about it. | 
¢. Shall we choose a spruce 
ates, oF a hemlock? i 
aS It must be tall and strai@ht. 
opt —In the woods the trees stand 
close together. 
| They are a shelfer for the 
| winter birds. 
The holly has red berries 
with its green leaves. 
' Hurrah for the Christmas tree! 


Rs, | 
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Courtesy of Messrs, Williams & Rogers, Rochester and Chicago 








Hygiene. 


Simple Lessons in Hygiene. 


By JEROME WALKER, M, D. 








II. 


(This article simply gives the points which a series of talks with pupils 
should deal with. Lead the children to give as much of this thought as 
they can.) 

SICKNESS—IMPURE AIR, 

To be sick is to have some part of our bodies out of order, and 
to feel miserable, weak, and not like playing, or working, or 
studying, or having a good time. If we want to enjoy ourselves 
and if we are to do gocd work in the world we must take good 
care of our bedies, and I do not believe that there are any chil- 
dren who really want to be lazy and sickly. 

Much of the sickness in the world comes to people because 
they don’t take care of themselves. Dolls are never sick because 
they are not alive and sickness never attacks anything that is not 
alive. Dolls may become dirty and may lose a leg or an arm or 
be crushed by a heavy weight, but they do not know that they 
ere dirty, or have lost a part of their bodies, and they do not feel 
any pain if an arm or a leg is cut off or their bodies are 
crushed. 

They do not know anything and they do not enjoy life, and if 
the doll maker cannot mend them when they are broken or in- 
jured in any way, children throw away the dolls and buy new 
ones. But children cannot throw away their own bodies and buy 
new ones, The one body each one of them has must last them 
as long as they live. Fire engines, watches and all kinds of ma- 
chinery made by men never are sick, because they are not alive. 
Sometimes when they are rusty or injured in any way, they can 
be put in order and made almost as good as when they were 
new. And sometimes when they cannot be repaired they can be 
melted and made into new watches, or fire engires, or machinery 
of some kind. Sometimes the bodies of children can be repaired 
by the physician or surgeon, but they cannot be melted and new 
children cannot be made out of the old bodies. 

Only one body can ever belong to each child. So it must be 
taken care of. 

Trees and plants sometimes are sick because they cannot care 
for themselves. For example, one tree or aplant in an orchard 
or a garden becomes sick, because good care has not been given 
to it. It has not been watered as it should be, or has not had 
the right kind of food, or has not been protected as it should be 
when young and tender, for it was probably born in a hothouse. 
Then it becomes sick, and the winds or birds or bees or flies 
carry some of the sick part of the tree or plant to trees and plants 
that are well, and they become sick, unless some person who 
likes trees and plants and sees the danger, quickly cares for 
them and cures them, as wesay. To be sure the sickly trees and 
plants may be cut down and so destroyed. But it costs time 
and money to make trees and plants grow to a good size and it 
may be to bear fruit. So it pays people to take good care of the 
trees and plants they have, and so keep them in good health. 
And it pays children to keep themselves in good health, for it 
costs time and money to have them grow up strong and well. 
Puppies, kittens, and other animals, although they are living 
things, seldom are sick, if they are allowed to eat and drink what 
they ought to have, and if they live a large part of their lives in 
the open air and are given a good chance to sleep and play. 

Men, women, and children are more often sick than animals, 
trees, and plants because they will be careless and do things they 
ought not to de. One the careless things they too often do is to 
breathe air which is not fresh and clean. 

IMPURE AIR. 
How and What to Breathe. 

You all know that wind is air that is moving. In hot weather 
it generally helps to keep you cool. In winter, even if it is cold 
and blows hard, children don’t mind it if they have enough food 
and clothing to keep them warm, are strong enough to move about 
quickly, and if the houses they live in are warm and cozy. If a 
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child puts its hands on his chest or breathing place, he will feel 
the chest rise and fall. Now put your ear to the chest of a play- 
mate and you will hear a noise like that made sometimes by the 
wind blowing. It is the wind or the air going into the chest, in- 
to the lungs which are there, and going out again. When t 
goes in the chest rises. When it goes out the chest falls. When 
it goes in, it helps to make the blood pure by giving it air food 
and when it goes out, it carries with it some of the poisonous 
stuff which the body must get rid of in order to keep clean. 

The more people crowd into a room where the air is quite still 
and warm, and where windows are closed to keep the out-door 
air from coming in, the greater is the danger from this poison- 
ous stuff, which ought to be carried away by the winds. People 
have died from being obliged to stay many hours in a crowded 
room, and to breathe into their lungs the poisonous air which 
has come from the bodies of the people in the crowded, close 
room. Into every room, even if it is not crowded, and if only one 
person is there, the air from out-of-doors, should enter both by 
day and night. But it should-not blow directly upon the person 
or persons within the room, and it will not if a screen is put be- 
fore the open window, or if the out-door air comes into the room 
between the window sashes, a board being put under the lower 
one, 

Air is one of the things in the world that we must have in or- 
der to live. If a child should close his mouth and nose tightly in 
anyway he would very soon find that he must open them, and es- 
pecially his nose. He can get along without food for hours, but 
he must have air a// the time. And the air that he breathes in 
is asort of food. Without it the milk, bread and butter, meat, 
and other things he eats and drinks would be of no use. Air 
makes the blood pure, and pure blood is nothing more than your 
food which has been changed intoa liquid by your teeth, stomach, 
and other parts of your body whose business it is to do this work 
of changing food. Then this pure blood makes your bones, 
muscles, skin, and every part of you and keeps them in order. 
Now is it not a matter of importance that the air you breathe in 
should be as clean and pure as possible ? And how does air be- 
come dirty and impure? From dirty streets, dirty, overcrowded, 
and badly aired houses, from dirty clothes and dirty persons, and 
from the poison which floats into the air from scarlet fever, 
measles, diphtheria, small pox, and the other catching diseases. 
So if we want clean and pure air to breathe, we should do all we 
can to keep the streets clean, our houses and selves clean, and 
keep away as much as we can from persons who have any catch- 
ing disease. Or if we have to be near them, to care for them, we 
should keep everything about them and ourselves as clean as pos- 
sible. Nothing shows the dirt to us better than sua/ight, and 
sunlight makes children grow just as it does plants. Clean air 
and sunlight go together. They are great friends. Impure air 
and darkness love to be together, Dark, close, and “ stuffy” 
rooms and stables are the places sickness and bad health are likely 
to live in, while light, airy rooms and stables are for health and 


Strength. But people should not live most of the time in the 
house or animals in stables, even if both houses and stables are 
the best. 


They need the outdoor air in large amount and they need to 
work and play, that is, to exercise. This exercise makes all parts 
of our bodies work harder, It makes us need more air and food 
to keep them going. Our appetite is increased, our cheeks be- 
come rosy, our muscles become harder. We feel better and we 
sleep more soundly, and may well pity the people who are pale 
and sickly and who do not feel like working or playing, largely 
because they stay in the house too much or live in dark, stuffy 
rooms, Even a candle needs plenty of air to make it do its work 
that is to burn, Plants droop and die without air. 

If we want to have the most good that clean, pure air can give 
us, we must live as much as we can in sunlight and the outdoor 
air. We must have our clothes, especially about our necks and 
chests, so free and comfortable that we can drink in large quan- 
tities of air, and so we obtain abundance of air food and our 
lungs and chests grow stronger from being used properly. But, 
strange to say, we must drink in most of the air through the nose, 
for the nose on the inside is so made as to warm the air for us, 
so that it will be safe to breathe even if it is cold, and much of 
the dust in the air is swept out of the nose by many little hair- 
like things, something like brushes which are in the back of the 
—. The mouth is for food. Learn to breathe with the mouth 
closed. 
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Geography. 

















Geography Topics. 


For those teachers who have never prepared for themselves an 
outline, and who are unable for various reasons to make use of 
those in books, the following topics are given. In any grade of 
schools the teacher will have ro difficulty in hearing a lesson 
studied by these topics, and a ccuttry which has been “ searched 
over” under directions of these topics is pretty well-known by 
the students. 


Lessons should be given out entirely by the topics, giving two 
or more, as the importance and the extent of the subject may re- 
quire. For review purposes the topics are most valuable and 
time-saving, 


1. Boundaries. 21. Population. 

2. Latitude. 22. State of society. 

3. Longitude. 23. Capital. 

4. Zones. 24. Chief towns. 

5. Area. 25. Government. 

6. Surface. 26. Agricultural productions. 
7. Mountains. 27. Manufactured productions. 
8. Peaks. 28. Commrrce. 

9. Plains. 29. Mining. 

10, Islands 30. Exports. 

11, Peninsula. 31. Imports. 

12, Capes. 2. Religion 

13. Isthmus, 33. Education. 

14. Bodies of water. 34. Language. 

15. Rivers. 35. Manners and customs. 

16. Soil. 36. Lit’ature, science, and art 
17. Climate. 37. Journeys. 

18. Currents. 38. Brief history. 

19. Winds, 39. Strikinz characteristics of 
20. Race. country. 


—Goldthwait’s Geographical Mag azine. 
¥ 
The Eskimo. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, 


Way up in the frozen region of the north dwell a curious peo- 
ple. A people who know not war and have not a single weapon 
of warfare; who do not own land or care for its possession ; who 
have no state or nation and do not feel the need of one ; who have 
no law, written or traditional, and yet are orderly and do not 
quarrel ; whe will share a seal with their neighbor when it is the 
only food in sight between them and starvation, This people is 
the Eskimo, our most northern brceth=r. 

The Eskimos are no- 
madic, roaming from 
place to place following 
the seal, the walrus, 
and the reindeer which 
are their staple food. 
There are no trees or 
vegetable growth up 
there except moss and 
grass so they have no 
choice of anything but 
animal food. In sum- 
mer time the Eskimos 
live in teats (tupecs) of 
reindeer skin and in 
winter in houses or ig- 
loos made of snow 
blocks These snow 
igloos are the warmest 
of houses, warmer than stone, brick, or wood. 

The Esk’mos are very skilful in making these houses. Two of 
them will make a temporary house, that is, a house for one night 
in from half an hour to one hour. They are made from blocks 
of frozen snow which they cut with knives made from a walrus 
rib. The blocks of snow are thirty-six inches long, eighteen 
inches wide, and from six to twelve inches thick. The layers are 
laid spirally from within, and grow thiner toward the top. The 
chinks are stopped with snow. A small opening in the top is cut 
for the gases and smoke to escape, and a small window is cut 
through and covered with scraped seal intestine, or when possi- 
ble a piece of clear ice. 

The door is cut through on the side away from the wind, and 
the passage is made long for the double purpose of warmth and 
a place to store things, The entrance is closed with a large block 
of snow. Nearly all the interior is covered by a divan, made of 
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snow blocks, which is used for seats and beds. Igloos are made 
all sizes from a small one six feet in diameter to a large family 
igloo sixteen feet in diameter. The latter will accommodate ten 
or twelve persons. 

A newly made igloo is beautiful, white, pure, clean, the snow 
walls are translucent, letting through a mellow light that is very 
agreeable to the eye. But it does not remain so long, tne soot 
and smoke from the lamps soon deface the walls making them 
dirty and black. These igloos are very warm. Often when the 
temperature outside is fifty degrees below zero, inside it is from 
seventy degrees to ninety degrees above. 

The only arti- 
cle of furniture 
is the lamp or 
stove. This is 
a shallow stone 
dish which fits 
loosely in anoth- 
er stone dish 











J Yj Yi pviff Mi Yy 
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Wawny and this in turn 
rests in or on a shallow stone called the basin. In the first dish 
is placed the oil. Around the edge of the dish is placed dried 
moss which serves as a wick, The size of the wick indicates 
the size and heat of the fire. A full fire is when the wick forms 
a complete circle around the dish. The fire is regulated by adding 
or taking away wick. 














Show warrlte x 


Strange to say amid so much snow and ice, water is scarce, 
The intense cold of the winter turns all water into snow or ice 
which must be melted before water is available. It is impossible 
to melt ice or snow in the mouth as we sometimes do here, such 
a proceeding would take the skin from lips and tongue instantly. 
Travelers may perish for the want of water there the same asa 
mariner at sea. Water is procured by placing snow or ice on an 
the whale, and the seal. When driven into the side of a walrus, 
the head: to which a line is attached, is separated from the shaft 
and remains in the animal. The harpoon is used to capture the 
game and the lance or spear to kill it. 

While the Eskimos bave no need of a weapon of war they} do 
have various weapons to capture and kill the seal, walrus, and 
reindeer. Their principal weapon is the harpoon. It is to them 
what the rifle is to the pioneer, the bow and arrow to the Indian, 
and the lasso to the ranchers. With it they capture the walrus, 
inclined piece of flat stone which is heated from below and catch- 
ing the water in a basin. 
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resembles in a rude way the chopping knife or the kitchen, but 


Eskimo women have a very queer knife called the ulu. It 
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the Eskimo woman uses it for all the thousand and one purposes 
that we use a knife and with her it is tne handiest kind of a knife. 
The Eskim>s t ave other touls equally queer to us. Their knife 
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in the picture is made from the iron hoop of a cask, and the han- 
dle is of three pieces of bone securely bound together. The fish- 
hook is made of bone with ivory or bone hooks. 
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Penmanship. 


How to T 








ach Vertical Writing. II. 


By ELMER W, CAVINS, 


By the genera/ method described in the last article of this series, we try 
to improve in one general characteristic of good penmanship at a time 
In the special method, 
specialize on some letter, or group of similar letters. 


skill; 


while doing body-writing. described below, we 
The special method 


is the most effectual in gaining but both should be used. The gen- 


eral should be kept in mind and made use of while written work is done in 
other branches 


POSITION, 





HIS subject should have careful attention at 
the outset of the course in all grades, and 
particularly in the primary. It is often the 
case that children are permitted by their 
first teacher to form wrong habits of posi- 

tion and penholding that later teachers are 

not able to correct. 





It is important to consider the position of body, arms, and paper. 

The dody should directly face the desk and incline but slightly 

forward. The writer should neither lean against the back of the 
seat nor the desk in front. 

2. The arms should rest on the muscles of the forearm, and two- 
thirds, or at Zeast one half, of the forearms should be on the 
desk, 

3. The paper should be placed straight in front, so that the lines 
on it run parallel with the front edge of the desk. It should be 
placed to the right far enough for the left edge to coincide with 
the medial line of the body. It should be pushed far enough 
from the writer to permit the forearms to lie as directed above. 
On account of the narrowness of many desks, it is necessary to 
cut or tear foolscap and use only half its length at a time. Even 
then the paper must not be stationary during the writing, but as 
each lire is finished, it must be pushed up to accommodate the 
arm, which always rests in adout the same place on the desk. If 
muscular movement is used, it will be found advantageous to turn 
the top of the pap2r to the left, tow :rd the position used for slop- 
ing writing, but only a little, since the turned position has a tend- 
ency to cause the writer to slant his letters. 

PEN HOLDING. 

a the pen naturally in the right hand, observing 

That the first finger, slightly curved, is on the top of the 
ho der. 

That the second finger is more curved and touches the holder 
at the corner of the nail. 

3. That the exd of the thumb comes against the holder. 

That the third and fourth fingers are drawn back under the 
palm, and the hand rests on the joint nearest the end of the little 
finger. 

5. That the wrist is above the desk and 
fleshy portion of the forearm. 

6. That the penholder points in the direction of the forearm. 


the arm rests on the 


MOVEMENT, 


The truest and best is a combined movement of th 
fingers. 


e forearm and 
It is well worth learning. But I have seen so many lamen- 
table failures of teachers to teach the forearm movement, when they 
could do nothing with it themselves and knew very little if anything 
about it, that I am loth torecommend it to teachers who do not use 
it and are unwilling to learn it. 

In this movement the muscles of the forearm rest upon the desk. 
The muscle 1s soft and will allow enough of movement to reach 
the scope of ordinary capitals without lifting the arm from or slid- 
ing it on the desk, 

secure first the forearm movement, then, and not till then, per- 
mit the fingers to assist in making the stem and loop letters. Such 
movement is called the combined movement. 


This is the true business writer’s movement ; it isthe easiest to 


use, usually the most rapid, and, under proper training, always 
secures the most uniform and beautiful results. 
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To learn this movement, the writer should begin on simple ex- 
ercises. 

The exercises of this group are for training in forearm move- 
ment. A great deal of practice should be given them, for unless 
the muscles of the forearm are well trained, that movement is not 
practical. The direct oval is a simple and valuablz exercise, 
Make it large at first to get scope and freedom, then reduce the 
size to combine freedom with a greater degree of skill. 


“OOOC00000000“ 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


The importance of President Cleveland's firm stand, on his ap- 
plication of the Monroe Doctrine to the Venezuela matter last 
December, is beginning to appear. Had it not been for that, 
Brazil would probably sooner or later, have suffered loss of ter- 
ritory as the result of 
her contests with no less 
than three powers. A 
juite possible change of 
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and the almost equally 
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possib'e incorporation 
of Holland in the Ger- 
man empire,might have 
expo-ed Brazil to mati- 


CLERRLL/ CLRELEL/ Cc) e/e/ee C/& eve lation through the 


Take all hampering garments off the forearm, place it upon the 
desk upon the muscles forward of the elbow, start it to moving in 
lively manner on this muscle, and with hand and pen in good 
position, practice the exercises in cut. Strive to make the ovals 
in good form, but more important at this stage is the movement 
used in their making. The movement should have force and free- 
dom, but the “ touch” should be light. Make from twenty to 
thirty of these ovals, from one hundred twenty to one hundred 
eighty revolutions per minute. Movement should not be spasmo- 
dic, it may be regulated by counting 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, for each 
oval. 

Criticise yourself frequently, Apply such questionsas: Ismy 
position good? Is my movement /ree, “ively, regular ? Is the 
touch light and the force of movement strong? Take up these 
questions ome at a time and hold on to them until you can answer 
yes to each one. 

Likewise, when you practice letters, criticise the form, one part 
ata time. 

While practicing the traced ovals write them (1) vertical, (2) 
tangent to each other, (3) uniform in height and shape. 

Write the running oval compactly; #. ¢., the strokes near to- 
gether. Be careful to write it uniformly in every way and avoid 
slant. 

A great amount of practice should be given tosuch exercises as 
are in this group. Much drill is necessary to develop a good fore- 
arm movement. 

Blackboard work on such exercises as the capital C is an ele- 
mentary step which proves helpful and enjoyable. 


r 
What to Draw. 


The Cook Courty no:mal schocl has its first five grades practice diaw- 
ing under the following eight heads : 

1. Story telling with the scissors, with charcoal, or with pencil ; 
much of this work is done in cornection with the reading lesson. 

2. Nature study; drawing of whole plants, of branches ard 
sprays, showing principles of growt) and movement. 

3. Form study, expressed by both paper cutting and drawing, 
based on the geometric type solids. 

4. Bleck building and imagination ; the children build with their 
bloc ks, weave a story about them, and then draw the same. 

5. Figure sketching ; children posing for one another. 

6 Group work ; pictcrial drawing in light and shade f.om tke 
geometric solids. 

7. Still life; books, fans,and vases are combined into groups as 
well as studied separately. 

8. Illustration of literature; it may be a poem or song or his- 
tory or science lesson; this may be done with pen and ink or 
with pencil. 

Give the children these things to do and help them to criticise their re- 
sults. But little more need be done in the early teaching of drawing. 


south ward extension of the French and Dutch Guianas. Again 
if Great Britain had been allo ved to extend her territory unop- 
posed to the Orinoco, it would only have been a question of time 
when she would have moved her outposts towards the Amazon 
also. Should any of these seek to annex territory at the expense 
of Brazil, the United States would be morally bound to protect 
Brazil against such injustice. 

A change of great magnitude might occur by the marriage of 
little Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland to a German prince—just 
such a marriage as is expected to occur. In that case Holland 
might be persuaded to join the German confederation. It would 
still exist as a kingdo™, like Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Saxony.. This would raise Germany to the front rank of colonial 
powers. Holland's colonies consist of Java, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Dutch New Guiana, Borneo, Dutch Antilles, including Curacoa 
and four or five other islands, and Dutch Guiana, and they are 
all valuable. 

It is impossible to overvalue the discoveries lately made by 
Professor Hilprecht on the site of the ruined city Nippur, which 
les between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. He claims that 
this city was founded 9,coo years B. C., or that it antedates by 
several thousand years the previously known records. In fact, 
a civilization existed at Nippur older tian that of Nineveh 
or Babyloa, which we have looked upon as beginning the civiliza- 
tion in that part of Asia. It ought to be a matter of pride to 
Americans that the excavations were carried on under the direc- 
tion of our countrymen. The muszum of the University of 
Pennsylvania tas been enriched wth a collection of antiquities 
that for historic value are unrivaled. 


By the Massachusetts labor bureau examination was made of 
26,672 convictions last year. Of this number 18,232, or over 
sixty-eight per cent., were for drunkenness alone, or for drunken- 
ness in connection with other crime. Of the 8,440 remaining 
convictions 3,640 cases were under the influence of liq ior when 
the crime was committed. This left only 4,800 cases, or but 
eighteen per cent., in wh.ch the person convicted was entirely 
sober when his offense was committed. In thirteen per cent. of 
the cases both p:rents were native, in three per cent. one parent 
was native ard the other foreign born, while in eighty-three per 
cent. of the cass both parents were foreign-born. 


The great mass of sea weed, known as the Sargass9 sea, occu- 
pies a triangular space between the Azores, Canary, and Cape 
Verde islands as large as the Mississippi valley. It is in prac- 
tically the same place that it was when discovered by Columbus 
on his first westward voyage. Among the vegetable matter 
gulf weed, which lives upon air and water ard has no connection 
with the soil, pred »minates, From the great depth of the ocean 
there any other form of vegetable life would be out of the qu s- 
tion. All sorts of driftwood is caught in the vegetable mass, 
which to the untrzined eye looks almost subst. ntial enough to 
walk upon. Considerable animal life exists on these weeds. 
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How to get rid of the useless and unnecessary things 
now taught in the schools is the great problem at pres- 
ent. No enrichment of the course of study can be 
thought of where the teachers load their pupils down 
with dead lumber. Every educator should help to cir- 
culate a petition to Congress to do away with our anti- 
quated and clumsy system of weights and measures 
and to pass the bill presented to the house of repre- 
sentatives on March 16, 1897, by Mr. Charles W. Stone, 
from the committee on coinage, weights, and meas- 
ures, It is intended to fix the standard of weights and 
measures by the adoption of the metric system and 
reads as follows: 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
from and after the first day of July, 1898, all the departments of 
the government of the United States, in transaction of all busi- 
ness requiring the use of weight and measurement, except in 
completing the survey of the public lands, shall emplo y and use 
only the weights and measures of the metric system. 

SEC, 2.—That from and after the first day of January, rgo1, 
the metric system of weights and measures shall be the only legal 
system of weights and measures recognized in the United States, 

SEC. 3.—That the metric system of weights and measures 
herein referred to is that in which the ultimate standard of mass 
or weight is the international kilogram of the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, established in accordance with 
the convention of May 20, 1875, and the ultimate standard of 
length is the international meter of the same bureau, the national 
pro.otypes of which are kilogram numbered twenty and meter 
numbered twenty-seven, preserved in the archives of the office of 
standard weights and measures. 

SEC. 4. That the tables in the schedules annexed to the bill 
authorizing the use of the metric system of weights and measures 
passed July 28, 1866, shall be the tables of equivalents which may 
be lawfully used for computing, determining, and expressing the 
customary weights and measures in the weights and measures of 
the metric system. 


How much saving of valuable time in the teaching of 
arithmetic the adoption of this bill would mean ! 





One of the dutiesand pleasures of our editorial work 
is the careful reading of educational journals. in doing 
this it is noted that many of them find valuable ma- 
terial for their readers in the pages of THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL; but it occasions surprise to discover in a 
single issue of some from one to four articies copied 
verbatim ; one paper in Tennessee takes the lead with 
seven articles thus reprinted in one number! As long 
as credit was given to THE JOURNAL it was not thought 
necessary hitherto to shake up the scissoring editors’ 
consciences, though often all the credit amounted to 
nothing more than “in ScHooL JouRNAL,” “ in New 
York Journal,” “ Journal of Education, N, Y.,” either 
at the head or at the end of the copied article, instead 
of putting it honestly “From Tue ScHoo.t JourNat,” 
or better still “ From THe SCHOOL JouRNAL, New York 
and Chicago.” Indeed it would seem that if several 
articles are copied at one time, the time and labor econ- 
omizing editor would in an editorial note print a brief 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness to THE JOURNAL, 
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Insufficient credit shows an effort to give credit. 
But there are papers which copy valuable contributions 
from THE ScHOOL JouRNAL without indicating their 
sources of supply in any form whatever. Believing this 
to arise from an oversight, on noting it the editor is 
requested to make an early correction. But this happens 
too frequently. Then there are cases where the editor 
calls a journal to account and does not even receive an 
excuse. Quite a number of instances might be cited, 
among them the Florida Exponent, Connecticut School 
Journal, Public School Advocate. So large during the 
last three months has been the copying from THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL that the publishers request all who 
copy from their pages to bear in mind the copyright 
law. They cannot permit copying without credit. 

Now a friendly word to those editors who never omit 
to give proper credit, but who, instead of giving merely 
extracts, abstracts, or condensed reports of articles in 
Tue ScHoot JouRNAL, simply copy the whole article 
and sometimes even a whole series of articles. The 
copy-right law prohibits this practice. Besides, it is 
not just to our editorial and publishing interests. We 
will cite only two instances to make the meaning clearer. 
Tue ScHooL JouRNAL published some time ago a series 
of “ Legends of the Stars’’ by Miss Mary Proctor, the 
accomplished daughter of the famous American scient- 
ist, Richard Proctor, This series, like all special feat- 
ures, was planned by the editor and written at his re- 
quest. The labor and expenditure of money were 
gladly given to put a special treat before our subscrib- 
ers. Now if any editors of educational journals were 
convinced that their readers ought to have the benefit 
of this series, they could have told their subscribers in 
their editorial columns of the valuable articles in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL; as they do of Harfer’s the Century, 
etc. It would also be quite just to obtain permission 
to copy one or two articles with a foot-note stating that 
these are merely parts of a series and where the whole 
series may be found. But the papers which copied the 
series simply put ‘‘—School Journal” at the end of 
each article and probably believed they had done 
enough. To this we‘object. 

A series now under way, which has attracted deserved 
attention in all parts of this country, in Europe, 
Canada, Hawaii, and wherever THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is 
read, is the one bearing the title “ My Pedagogic 
Creed Series.” No single feature of this journal has 
ever been drawn upon more freely by other educational 
papers. Now what credit does THE JOURNAL get? 
One paper puts at the head of each copied “creed” 
simply “L.H. Jones in The School Journal,” “ James 
L. Hughes in the School Journal,” etc., etc. An- 
other publication gives extracts from the various 
“creeds,” simply giving credit tothe author. With the 
exception of the Pudlic School Journal, edited and pub- 
lished by Dr. George P. Brown, of Bloomington, IIl., we 
have not seen a single journal which gives us proper 
credit for any part of the series. 

The friendly, as well as correct, way would be to state 
plainly, when parts of the series are copied, that they are 

parts of a sertes and that fhe series ts now appearing in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

We give this space to these explanations, because it 
is obvious that we must protect our rights in materials 
that give value to THE JouRNAL and have cost its pub- 
lishers and editors much money and time and thought. 
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Broadening of the School Curriculum. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, held at Providence, was a most inspiring gather- 
ing. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has already in a previous number 
presented reports of some parts of the program. The report of 
the opening session was reserved for the present number, as it 
dealt with a problem to whose solution the monthly “ Method 
Number” aims particularly to offer contributions: the enrich- 
ment of the courses of study for elementary schools. Supt. Frank 
O. Draper, the president of the institute, deserves great credit for 
the splendid program provided for the occasion. How enthus- 
iastically the teachers responded may be gathered from the fact 








Pres, FRANK O, DRAPFR, 


that the opening session was attended by over 1500, The prin- 
cipal speakers were President Charles W, Eliot, of Harvard uni- 
versity, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Dr. Horace S, Tarbell, ard 
State Commissioner Stowell. After a few happily chosen intro- 
ductory remarks by President Draper, Mr. Stowell opened the 
discussion of the principal subject by a talk on 


“ THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSES.” 


D welling on the importance of the education the child receives 
in the elementary for his whole future life, he said among other 
things: 

To the question : What is the significance of elementary school 
courses ? the answer can be seen in the report of the Committee 
of Ten; that committee was unable todraw a sharp line between 
secondary and lower grade work ; their report covers the years 
from six to eighteen. The old distinctions of primary, grammar, 
and secondary are swept away; there should be but one un- 
broken and continuous process from kindergarten to university. 
It appeals to every father and mother, every patriotic citizen, that 
the basis of school training should be the best, especially since 
the great body of the children never get beyond the elementary 
school. What it shall contain is important, but whatever that is 
it must be substantial, well-balanced, and solid. If this is wrong, 
the building will always be defective, to a greater or less extent. 
The question of detail may be considered, but the fact stands out 
that the primary foundation must be right; it touches the vital 
development of the future life. 


ENRICHMENT OF COURSES OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, 


President Eliot advocated the enrichment of elementary school 
courses by the introduction of certain great subjects which are 
usually reserved for children over fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
He said in part : 

“1 agree with Mr. Stockwell, that the work of education is one 
from top to bottom. I also agree with him that the work of the 
elementary school is the most important, because the immense 
majority of children go tono other. I see in this a great eman- 
cipation of the teachers and uplifting in their work. In the fol- 
lowing I must make broad, sweeping statements ; for want of 
time, | cannot qualify them; I must leave to you to supply the 
necessary qualifications. 

“My subject, ‘ The Enrichment of the Grammer Schco! Course,’ 
concerns 95 percent. of the school children of the country, for 
that per cent. of our schaol children never go beyond the gram- 
mar schcol, which is thus the school of the majority of the people 
of the country. Ifthe program of the grammar school is im- 
proved, service is done to the whole school system. 

The term ‘grammar school’ is one used in the East; in the 
West the term “grades” is used, and there are twelve grades, 
eight elementary, and four which constitute the high school 
course. Theoretically the high school covers the children of age 


from 14 to 18 years, but very often a pupil is 16, 17, 18, or 19, 
before entering the high school. 
“Many of the subjects taught in the high school are absolutely 
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inaccessible to the children of the grammar schools. Among 
these are some which might be profitably introduced into the 
grammar school program, viz.: algebra, geometry, physics, his- 
tory, and foreign languages. No one of these subjects is natur- 
ally reserved for the high school. They should be begun before 
14. At an early age, it is easy to learn a foreign language—at 
seven years, Childhood is the time for studying languages. 
Algebra and geometry, also, in other countries, are attacked at 
on earlier age than in this. With us they are inaccessible until 
14. Physics, too, can be studied in early age, for it is easy to 
make experiments of many kinds ; it requires and permits of ex- 
act observation, therefore is one of the best studies for scientific 
training. Natural philosophy is one of the best additions to the 
grammar school course. 

“ History is a subject already t-ught in the grammar schools, 
but in a very elementary way. Elementary history is not the 
kind I advocate. It deals in dates, details of fights, wars and po- 
litical events. I esteem these the least profitable part of history 
for children, yet many children are taught nothing else, History 
should be taught only as it deals with the arts, the development 
of racial character, industries, modes of life and the physical 
parts of the country. ' 

“These five subjects, history. algebra, geometry, physics and 
foreign languages, are the desirable subjects for the grammar 
school. Such being the case, what stands in the way of these 
enrichments ? 

‘* The first idea is that there are too many subjects taught already; 
children have now as much as they are able todo, This objec- 
tion doesn’t prevent the introduction of these subjects into gram- 
mar schools of other nations. American children are capable of 
no less work than children of other nationalities. 

“All elementary studies help each other. Algebra is more en- 
larging to the mind than arithmetic, and it is easier to study the 
two together. It is a fundamental pr'nciple in education to take 
the easiest way of doing a thing. It is an outrage to take the 
hard way. We should take the easiest way that the children 
may go farther and faster. 

‘** The next objection is that diversity of subjects causes super- 
ficiality. Is.this good? No. But we may have unreasonable 
conceptions of superficiality. Shall we know a little of various 
subjects and not much of any one. No, if they are taught as 
separate bits, but if they are taught in connection and well under- 
stood, they fit into the general outline of the connected parts of 
a beautiful whole. 7’ 

‘* Physical strain is another difficulty in our way. Attention Is 
paid nowadays in a great degree to the physical well-being of 
the children, but this care of the body is in danger of reacting on 
the intellectual part of the child. We now suffer from an appre- 
hension lest the body suffer from an overtaxed mind. There 
st ould be proper exercises during school hours, and frequent 
recesses. The eyes should be cared for also. The physical part 
of the children needs atten ion for every reason. 

















Dr. Cnas. W. Evrot, President Harvard University. 


“The first effect of the change in the grammar school course 
would be a lifting of the course of the high school, at present the 
most advanced school, supported by public taxation. The future 
of our school system depends on lifting the course of the gram- 
mar schools, the schools attended by the great majority of the 
children of the country. 

“The results of our school system are disappointing with regard 
to the training of the people in reasoning power, A democracy 
needs a diffused reasoning power. It cannot be safe otherwise. 
If one singular fallacy could be removed from the people's mind, 
the country would be safe, It is the inability to always perceive 
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what precedes a result, what is the real reason which produces a 
a certain result. If we could find a way of instructing our 
children as to this fallacy, it would be a great means of safety, 
and the only way is through the grammar school program. There 
is at present no subject taught in the grammar school which 
leads to the improvement of the reasoning power, or the power 
of observing and drawing proper inferences. Arithmetic doesn’t 
do it, for arithmetic is a precise an accurate science, and is not 
available in the ordinary uses of life. The exigencies of life are 
changeable and uncertain, and arithmetic is the very opposite. 
To my mind there is no more uselsss study in the grammar school 
than arithmetic. 

* The object of education is to increase the richness ard kappi- 
ness of life. We want to give to the child who stops going to 
school at fourteen the very best education we can give him up to 
tnat age, The best is the only kind of training the American 
Repab'ic should be willing to give in its elementary schools.” 


THE TEACHER'S ADVANCEMENT. 


Mrs. Palmer, who discussed “How Teachers can Prepare 
themselves to Meet the New Demands,” said in par:: 

“ The school teachers of the present generation did not have 
the advantages which are offered now, and a co leze education 
should now be required for all teachers who are to be appointed, 
even to the lowest grades. Those who are in the thick of the 
work now, and cannot avail themselves of the advantages offered 
at present, should follow some line of stu7y. If some little time 
each day be devoted to acquiring something new, they would re- 
turn to their school rooms each morning with new power. This 
can best be accomplished by association with others who will 
greatly assist in the work. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE SCHOOLS 


Supt. Tarbell spoke on the attitude of the public towards the 
elementary schools. In brief he said: 


* [ congratulate myself as a citizen of Rhode Js'and that there 
has been a changed disposition towards the teachers in this state. 
It is a grand thing to have high ideals placed before us to give us 
inspiration. There are two publics - one the college’ public, the 
other one that controls us more, and which we must regard. This 
co'lege public says that we mast introduce higher studies in the 
elementary grades. Requiremen's for admission to college have 
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Dr. HorAcE 8S. TARBELL, Providence, R., 1. 


been more strict, and the number of specialties has greatly in- 
creased. Now this college public is bright by nature. They say 
that what they themselves did at the age of seven or ten others 
can do, And so they advocate the enrichment of the grammar 
grades. 


‘* There is a business public that demands that we teach more 
thoroughly than we now do, not a smattering of many things, 
but the thorough knowledge of a few lines. The ninety-nine who 
demand a thorough course in a few studies are the business 
public that opposes the other one of the college public. It is 
easier to satisfy both publics than you think, The demand the 
public makes is what may easily be satisfied by people of com- 
petent intelligence. 


‘In the German schools three per cent. of the youth go to the 
gymnasia, and comparison is made between the advancement of 
these and of our American children of corresponding ages. But 
our children at school constitute nearly all, and the comparison 
between the American full percentage and the three per cent. cf 
the Germans is weak and valueless,” 


Dr. Tarbell then referred to the courses in the public schools 
of the city as being severe in some lines, and expressed himself in 
favor of the introduction of higher studies into elemen‘ary grades, 
with several restricting qualifcations. 
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Discussion. 


THE OLD OBJECTION, 

Dr. Reuben A. Guild, librarian Emeritus of Brown uni- 
versity, thought that the multiplication of primary studies in the 
schools is an evil He would like to see the new studies done 
away with, and the time given tothe seven cardinal branches of 
knowledge, which are all the youthful mind can digest healih- 
fully. 

‘‘Let me use an illustration, A father saw thit h's son had 
been filling his mind with trashy novels; he had him bring in a 
basket halt full of chips, and tnen bade him put a basketful of 
apples into the the half full basket. Of course the boy could not 
not doit So these new subjects, singing, drawing, nature study, 
algebra, sewing, cooking, and language lessons, crowd out the 
older cardinal branches,” 


CHARACTER WORTH MORE THAN LEARNING, 


Supt. Gilman C.Fisher, of Pawtucket, favored the views of Presi- 
dent Eliot, and said that if the voice of the people was heard upon 
this s abject he would be upheld by a greater majority than McKin- 
ley and Hobart would have at the polls next Tuesday. He then 
referred to schooling being in the line of character training and 
the uselessness of some studies. The speaker said that, although 
it might be paradoxical, the adding of the elements of algebra 
and geometry would probably shorten the course in arithmetic, 

Speaking of the sound view of the people in questions touch- 
ing the fundamentals in education, Supt. Fisher referred by way 
of illustration to the story of a good New Hampshire mother 
whose son bade her good-bye to go to college. ‘ She did not 
tell him, ‘ study your algebra carefully and learn as much as pos- 
sible in Lat‘n, Greek, and all the other branches you will be 
taught’; ro! all she asked of him was, ‘ Join, my boy, read a little 
in your Bible every day.” The American people put a higher 
value on character than on learning.” 


OBJECTIONS MUST BE FACED, 


Ossian H. Lang, managing editor of THF SC4O0L JOURNAL 
said : 

“ We will make no headway if we ignore the of'-repeated com- 
plaint that the increase of studies has led to aneglect of the three 
R's. Shrugging our shoulders and saying that we don’t care a 
straw for the croakings of the opponents of progress will not sat- 
isfy the people who support the schools. Mental development is 
one of the pedagogical blanket terms which poor teachers use as 
a convenient cover for slip-shod work. The developnent of the 
mind is not enough, there must be an aim. We must know 
clearly all the time wha we want to do, what goal we are trying 
to reach. The people have set up some standards and want to 
see definite results. These standards, we all know, are too iow, 
but they must be considered. If we can prove to everybody's 
sa‘isfaction that we can do more—and I firmly believe we can do 
infinitely more in the direction pointed out by President Eliot— 
no reasonable objection can be raised to the broadening of the 
school curriculum. The trouble is we bave never furnished this 
proof. Hypotheses won’t quiet the objectors. Dr, Guild can 
probably find more people to agree with him than President Elict, 
though { believe bim to be wrong. entirely wrong. 

We must demonstrate by actual facts, (1) that the results the 
people insist upon are really attained in the schools with broad 
curricula, (2) that by limiting instruction to the traditional ‘ car- 
dinal’ branches we are cheating the children out of a great deal 
of valuable time which ought to be turned to advantage by open- 
ing to them new and richer sources of happiness. 

“Dr. J. M. Rice has been engaged tor some years in collecting 
samples of work of over 100,000 schoo! children in various parts 
of the country, taught by different methods and under all sorts 
of conditions, for the purpose of determining whether the schools 
limited to the tradit onal course of study produce better results in 
spelling, writing, composition, and arithmetic than thes? which 
have adopted a broader working basis. 1 am not at liberty to 
state what Dr. Rice has discovered. Th? results of the inves’i- 
gation will be published in the “ovum, But this much | may b2 
permitted to say, that the advocates of richer courses of study 
will have reason to thank Dr, Rice for th: powerful arguments he 
will place at their service. Such investigations are necessary to 
pave the way for the reforms which President Eliot and others of 
cur great leaders have proposed ” 

Mr. Lang pointed briefly to the practical lessons teachers may 
learn from a discriminating study of the history of education, 
particularly the history cf the evolution of the ele nentary school 
curriculum. Taking up the question of time-waste, as an illus- 
tration, he attempted to show that neglect of the historical study 
of education was mainly responsible for the slow progress made 
in eliminating absolutely useless things from the course of study 
and for the cons:quert difficulty of getting into the schools the 
really vital subjects. 


BE SUSPICIOUS OF THE WORD “ THOROUGHNESS.” 


In closing the discussion President Eliot said in part : 
“I have seen a great deal of damage done to the cause of 
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education by the use of false similes. In introducing the elec tri- 
cal science into Harvard I encountered a simile pointing out the 
roundness of the human mind. The mind was round, and it 
cught to be develop:d on all sides by the best education, there- 
fore specialties were foolish and unwise. The mistake is in con- 
sidering the mind round. Itis not. It is a sharp cutting tool. 
In relation to the simile of my old friend, Dr. Guild, about the 
basket getting full, that is a miscon eption. The more you put 
into the mind the more you may put ia it. The speaker then re- 
ferred to Supt. Tarbeil’s comparison to the German schools, He 
could not see the exact bearing, and said that we could learn 
much from these same schools, and gymnasia. Inrelation tothe 
opinion of the 99 as against the one, he would say that the 99 
per cent. wanted their children to have the best education 

“ Tnere is a general misunderstanding on the word ‘thorough’ 
as applied to an education. There should be a distinction be- 
tween a sound education and a thorough training in insignificant 
thing. ‘Thorough’ is an exceedingly mischievous word. It 
conceives something which it is impossible for an adult to accom- 
plish and which it is monstrous to try to force a child t> under- 
take. Is there anything in whica any of us is thorough? It is 
not to be exp.cted that any one can become thorough in any 
branch of human endeavor. It is often a terrible waste of time 
to attempt it, and it is only ina mechanical sense of the word 
that it is achieved. If one could get rid of this idea of thorough- 
ness, one would lighten the burdens of childhood. Thorough. 
ness means stupidity and lack of interest. Stimulate the children 
to interest and the caildren will be happy. Diversity of studies 
increases interest and that interest is enjoyable and wholesome. 

“ Under the pretense of aiming at thoroughness many teachers 
positively destroy the children’s interest. The selections in the 
reader are read until the children know them by heart; yes, I 
sometimes think childrea can’t read until they have the book by 
heart. When they can 1ead a book, why not let them go on as 
we adults do. 

“The growing illiteracy of American youth is due to the fact 
that though the child reads a great deal, he reads rubbish, ana 
he does not read to remember. They do not read the master- 
pieces of literature. They read Sunday school books, and Sun- 
day-school literature is a diluted literature. Mr. Beecher called 
it *‘ the swill of God's house.” The enormous bulk of children’s 
books is phenomenal. Forty years ago they read little, but 
that little was good. They absorbed what they could of the lit- 
erature provided for their eldzrs. Use the school as the place 
where real literature should be read, though one should not ex- 
pect the child to understand all that he reads 

“Let us be careful how we accept a practice in education as an 
argument for its continuation. 1 agree with Mr. Lang that many 
of the things taught in the schools are an absolut: waste of time. 

“I sometimes see teachers trying to give details in gcography, 
things that are not worth remembering. If we look at education 
as the cramming of information, we might not find time for the 
subjects that help to increase the richness and happiness of life.” 





The Study of History in the Schools. 


At the recent Philadelphia meeting of the association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens, of Corne! university, hancled the 
question, “ Shal| Hi-torical Studies be a Necessary Part of Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements?” He said in part: 

“From a university professor's view the answer to the question 
under discussion is that a historical requirement is entirely unde- 
sirable. It is better to have the freshman’s mind turned on other 
studies so as to have them at entrance to us2 their own judgment 
than to have them filled up with erroneously taught historical 
ideas, for it is exceedingly difficult to eradicate such ideas when 
once formed, Youthful passion and patr.otism in the present 
school are especially likely to mislead the student. I would 
rather have them come to me with their minds a blank than have 
them filled with false historical ideas, for it is harder to remove 
these false ideas in history than in any other subject. 

“ But teachers ought not to look on this subject from a h’stor- 
ical profes:or’s point of view. For the sake of the sckools, then, 
university examinations in history are desirable. There is no need 
before such an audience to defend the study of history ei‘her as 
a training for citizenship or as a scientific educational subject. 
But I want to turn rather to more special questions. It having 
been agreed for the sake of the school t:at history should be 
made necessary, what fields should be embraced ? 

“Inthe School Review of July there are tabulated un versity re- 
cuirements in history. I found that the diversity is terrible. Some 
form of unity certainly should be attempted. We have to be prac- 
tical, and we must not attempt to increase the amount too much 
or else there will be more confusion. Prof Hart, of Harvard, 
sent me a report of the university requirements suggested to be 
put in use there. In these two fields are recognized, each field 
containing two subjects. The first field con’ains Greek and Ro- 
man history, and the second, American and English history, the 
choice to be made by the candidate for admission, I do not 
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know whether it is wise to take one field or the other entirely. 
The choice, I think, should be made up of the four subjects. 
Greek and Roman history naturally come together with the study 
of the classics, and the study of Latin and Greek ought to be sup- 
plemented with Roman and Greek history. 

“But for those who do not intend to go to college I think 
that English and American history should be given alone to them, 
If there is time for only one subject, that undoubtedly should be 
American history. If there is time for another I would say that 
English history is preferable, for that explains American history. 
How is instruction is the schools to be tested? You cannot do 
so by the examination paper. It is unfair to the teacher, to the 
student, and to the study of history itself. It should be supple- 
mented with written reports, abstracts from recitations, essays, 
and similar work. Then honest teaching wou'ld be more likely 
to be recognized. The examination pader is no test at all. But 
you can hardly expect the above test from every school in the 
country. This being the case it is not necessary to make this a 
necessary requirement. 

“The good teaching of history is a thing to be desired in our 
schools This can only come through the employ nent of spe- 
cialists in history to give instruction. History from being the 
most uninteresting subject, as it was when I went to school, has 
come to be the most attractive and instructive study now taught 
in our schools, and it has all come about owinz to the employ- 
ment of specialists as professors of history. These historical pro- 
fessors want the students to reflect and to work, and to accustom 
themselves to comparing ideas and facts. These professors do 
not want grim infants of mature years to listen to their teaching. 
They want them to understand the problems taught, that they 
may be enabled to practice more enlighten-d citizenship, and to 
be able to look at the great problems of the past, present, and 
future with an impartial view. This result will be good for the 
students, fur the university, and for the subject alike.” 

BETTER SCHOOL B)OKS NEEDED, 

Prof. John Bach McMaster, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
said that on one memorable occasion when certa’n characters 
were just from the bath and seeking something wherewith to dry 
themselves a certain person remarked that the dryest thing he 
knew of was history. 

In some points Prof. McMaster agreed with Prof. Stephens as 
to the necessity of history as a college entrance requirement, but 
he criticised quite severely the school-books now in use in nearly 
allthe schools. He stated the number of pages devoted to differ- 
ent periods of American history, the preponderance given to early 
Colonial days, and the meager number to later periods in the his- 
tory of this country, constituted them largely histories of English 
events, to the corresponding disadvantage of what had more truly 
made American history. 

“They are practically useless,” he remarked, “as now of- 
fered for the use of the students, and the result is that when a 
boy is examiaed to see how much he knows of the subject, he 
knows nothing. There should be a book written to enable the boy 
who does not go to college to gain a good knowledge of Ameri- 
can history of the present day, and let Pocahontas and the rest 
of them go. Then the boys of the present period would have 
that which few of them now possess, a good knowledge of his- 
torical events of other periods than colonial times.” 

He also agreed with Prof. Stephens that the most carefully 
planned examination cannot be quite fair, because of physical 
conditions. The boy who has a retentive memory full of crammed 
facts and the ready writer carry off the laurels, the nervous boy 
breaks down. 

There ovght to be text-books so written that, whether the 
pupils of the secondary schools go to college or not, they will 
give them a knowledge of history that will be practically useful 
in every-day affairs, instead of as now having boys leaving school 
whose knowledge in this direction will have to be picked up in 
political campaigns. 

GENERAL HISTORY TO BE REQUIRED, 

Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar ccllege, stated that the his- 
tory taught in the colleges and universities is conflicting. Greek 
and Roman are taught in forty-five and American in forty-two 
institutions, and yet American history should be taught the coun- 
try over. These courses are very unsatisfactory, and as a con- 
sequence suggest a remedy which will give to the student a good 
knowledge of American history, whether the iatertion is to take 
a college course or not. If it is desired to enrich the curriculum 
of the secondary and and lower grades, the entrance requirement 
should be general history, and the very general adoption of the 
study in this form seems proof of the argument. 

MORE RATIONAL METHODS NEEDED, 

C. A, Herrick, of the Central high school, said that a study of 
the system of teaching history in the schools and colleges as now 
followed showed it to be most unsatisfactory, and the hours de- 
voted to Greek as to history are as five to one. A more rational 
kind of history should be devised and more of it. General his- 
tory as taught in the schools fails to give the student the knowl- 
edge desired. The schools should give at least two years to the 
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study of history, either ancient or modern, with their surround- 
ing incidents. 

(Reports of Meeting will be continued in THE SCHOOL JoURNAL next 
week.) 


Course of Study Reform in California. 


For something like ten years the University of California has 
had an accrediting system for the secondary schools of the state. 
The members of various departments of the faculty visit, yearly, 
the schools that apply for accrediting and graduates of such 
schools as are reported upon favorably by the visiting committee 
are received into the university without examination. Of course 
the underlying motive in the whole scheme is to establish an af- 
filiation between the university and the lower schc ols, in order 
that each may understand the other’s problem and difficulties 
and that both may work together for the unifying of the educa- 
tional system. In 1894 the university adopted a plan that was 
intended to help toward the more complete accomplishment of 
this purpose. 

In January of that year there was issued from the office of the 
president of the university to principals of secondary schools 
throughout the state a circular of which the opening paragraph 
read as follows: “In view of the advantages that have already 
accrued to the schools and to the University of California from 
the close and harmonious relations exis*ing between them, andin 
the belief that a well-knit system of ¢ducation can be secured only 
by frequent discussions of common interest, the university proposes 
the holding of educational conferences at Berkeley. It will in 
vite to these conferences those concerned in the co-ordination of 
the factors common to secondary and higher education and in 
the organization and development of schools whose work imme- 
diately precedes that of the university.” 

Four such conferences have been held; two in ‘94 and one 
each in ’95 and 96. The ’95 conference was held in Los Ange- 
les; the others in Berkeley. At each of the Berkeley conferences 
there were three sessions ; a social meeting on Friday evening 
and two business meetings on Saturday. The members were en- 
tertained at luncheon on Saturday by the president of the univer- 
sity. 

At the first conference a standing committee was appointed to 
prepare material that might serve as the basis for discussions at 
the various meetings. This committee has made two reports. 
The first report was an elaborate schedule showing the existing 
condition of affairs as regards the course of study in the scond- 
ary schools of the state and of the country at large. This report 
was printed in the president’s report to the board of regents for 
1894. The second committee report presented in a series of 
propositions, an outline scheme “ for all courses of general cul- 
ture in California high schools,” These propositions were dis- 
cussed by the conference that met May, 1896, and all but one 
were adopted. They will be furnished in a’later number. 

In the county institutes and the meetings of the state teachers’ 
association matters of importance to the elementary schools have 
always received the greater share of attention. These conferences 
are almost the only broadly representative organization for the 
discussion of secondary school matters. They are supplying a 
long-felt want in this respect and are doing immense good. 





Dr. Boone will address New York Teachers. 


Dr. Richard G. Boone, president of the state normal school, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., will deliver an address at the Normal college, 
December 21, at 4 P.M. The subject of the address, which will 
be given under the auspices of the New York City Teachers’ As- 
sociation, will be ‘‘ Education and the Institutions’”’ Dr. Boone 
is an effective speaker, and he impresses his hearers as a man 
who has solidly grounded pedagogic convictions, and who loves 
the work for the education of the rising generation. 


New Hampshire Teachers Meet. 


DOovER, N. H.—The ferty-third annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association brought tog ether between 
seven and eight hundred teachers. 

Ross Turner, of Salem, Mass.; spoke on “ Art in the School- 
room through Decoration and Works of Art” and “ Music” was 
treated by Professor Friedrich Zuchtmann and “ Drawing” by 
Walter Sargent, supervisor of drawing, North Grafton, Mass. 
Hon. Fred. Gowing, State superintendent of public instruction, 
spoke on “ The Unification of the Educational Forces of the 
State,” and “How Can Teachers Best Prepare Tnemselves for 
the State Examinations?” Miss Flora E. Kendall, uperintendent of 
schools, Athol, Mass , gave an address upon ‘“‘ The Teacher of the 
Twentieth Century.” A lecture on “ Modern Types of Greatness ” 
was given by Dr. William J. Tucker, president of Dartmouth 
college. 

Considerable time was given to the discussion of ‘ The Rural 
School Problem.” G,. T. Fletcher, of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, took for his subject ‘‘ A Plea for Rural 
Schools,” “ Desirable Educational Legislation,” was discussed by 
Superintendents Folsom, of Dover; Harris, of Keene; Simpson, 
of Portsmouth ; and Cragin, of Laconia. 
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Resolutions were passed condemning the state administration 
for failing to pass educational appropriations ; urging consider- 
ation of the topics of state aid, longer term of attendance, and 
more stringent truancy laws, and unification of educational 
forces. A more cordial and active co-operation on the part of 
teachers for the advancement of education was recommended. 

It was also resolved, that the suggestion of State Supt. Gowing 
relative to unification of the forces of educational organizations of 
the state meet with the approval of this also. 

The committee appointed will report at the next meeting of the 
association, 


Winter Meetings. 


December 28-30.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. W. H. Benedict, 
Elmira, President 

Dec. 28-30—Western Penman's Association at Chicago. 

December 28-31.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association at Lincoln. 

December 29 31,.—New York State Scienc2 Teachers’ Association at 
Syracuse. 

December 29-31.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association at Indianapolis. 

December 29 31.—Maine Pedagogical Society at Lewiston. 

February 16, 17, 18.—Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of N. E, A. at Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. C. B. Gilbert, 
Newark, N. J.. president. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse. 

Dec. 28.—Oregon State Teachers’ As:ociation at Salem. 

Dec. 28.—Florida State Teachers’ Association at Ocala. 

Dec. 28.—Louistana State Teachers’ Ass ciation at Lake Charles, 

Dec. 28.—New Mexico Teachers’ Association ot Santa Fe at Locorro. 

Dec 28.—Arizona State Teachers’ A ssociation at Phoenix. 

December 28-30.—Michigan State Teachers’ Associa'ion at Lansing, 
president, C. O. Hoyt, Ypsilanti; secretary, J. Schiller, Niles. 

December 28-30.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. 
S. E. Manness, Camden, president; J. H. Hu!sarth, Dover, secretary. 


Dec. 28-30.—Icaho State Teachers’ Association at Poe. 

Dec. 28-30.—Soutn Dakato State Teachers’ As*ociation at Pierre. 

Dec. 28-3 ».—Oklahoma State Teachers’ Association at Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 28-30.— Montana State Teachers’ Association at Great Falls 

Dec. 28-30 —Marne State Teachers’ Association at Lewiston. 

December 28-31.—Calif: rnia State Teachers’ Association at San Jose. 


December 29.—lowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. 

Dec. 29.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association at Topeka. 

December 29-30.—Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association at De Soto, 

December 28-31.— Colorado State Teachers’ Asscciation at Denver. 

December 28-31.—California State Teachers’ Asseciation at San Jose. 

Dec. 29, 30.—Texas State Association of Principals and Su derinteadents 
at Austin. 

December 29-3t.— Southern Educational Association at Mobile, Ala. 
Pres., Supt. J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala., Sec'y Geo. B, Co k, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

December 29-31.—North Dakota State Teachers’ Association at Fargo. 
Supt. Wm. T. Perkins, of Bismarck, Pres’t. 

December 29-31.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association at West 
Plains. 

December 29-31—IIlinois State Teachers’ Association at Springfield. 

December 29-31.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee. 

December 29-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association at Denver. 
P. K. Pattison, Colorado Springs, president; Fred. Dick, Denver, secretary. 

Dec. 29-3t.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Sedalia. W. H. 
Martin, pres’t ; J. A. Whiteford, Sec’y. 

December 29-31.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association at St. Paul; 
S. S. Parr, St. Cloud, Pres. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





The thirty- seventh scientific session of the American Academy 
of Political Science will be held at Horticultural Hall, Philadel- 
phia, December 18, at8 P.M. Dr, Nicholas Murray Butler will 
read a paper on “ The Administration of City Schools.” The 
subject will be discussed by Dr. Brooks, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia ; Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent 
of public instruction, of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, president of Central high school, Philadelphia. 


Brooklyn’s School Plan. 


The Brooklyn Principals’ Association has adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions with reference to a plan for a school board for the 
borough of Brooklyn under the proposed Greater New York 
charter : 

The borough of Brooklyn shall have a school board of forty- 
five members. 

The members of the present board of education of the city of 
Brooklyn shall be continued for the terms for which they were 
appointed, 

The terms of office of the m>mbers of the new board shall be 
three years—fifteen to be appointed each year, as the terms of 
the members of the present board of education shall expire. 

The powers and dutics of the school toard of the borough of 
Brooklyn, shall be: 

First—To formulate and adopt rules and bylaws for the con- 
duct of the affairs of the board. 

Second—To receive, apportion, and expend all moneys for the 
maintenance of the schools under its control; to select and pur- 
chase sites for new buildings; to erect buildings, and to make 
such repairs and structural changes in buildings as in its judg- 
ment shall be necessary. 

Third—To elect a superintendent of schools and assistant sup- 
erintendents not exceeding in all one for every 500 teachers, 
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Fourth—To elect a superintendent of buildings. 

Fifth—To appoint as principals and teachers persons who are 
duly qualified and hold the requisite certificates, and to formulate 
and adopt rules and bylaws for the promotion of teachers and 
for their transfer from one school to another. 

Sixth—To elect a secretary and as many additional clerks and 
assistants as may be necessary for the prop<r conduct of the 
business of the board. 

Seventh—To formulate and adopt ru'es for the government 
and control%of the superintendent of schools and the assistant 
superintendents. 

Eighth—To formu'ate and adopt rules specifying the method 
of procedure for the suspension and removal of teachers. 

Ninth—To act as trus.ees of the teachers’ retirement fund. 


Botanical Scholarships. 


The Missouri Botanical Garden at St. Louis, is an institution 
founded for the purpose of giving theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion to young men desirous of becoming gardners. The instruc- 
tion offered coes not duphicate the courses given in the state agri- 
cultural colleges of the country, but it is quite distinct and limited 
to what is thought to be necessary for training practical gardners. 

In accordance with resolutions adopted by the trustees in 1889, 
there are six scholarships to be granted as the result of a com- 
petitive examination to young men between fourteen and twenty 
years ; no scholarship is to be held by the original recipient for 
more than four years, Garden pupils thus appointed, are re- 
garded as apprentices to the garden, and shall be paid for their 
services the following wages: for the first year $200; for the 
second, $250; for the third, $300, together with plain, but com- 
fortable lodgings convenient to the garden. No pupil shall be 
required to do manual work for more thaa five hours a day, the 
remainder of the time being devoted to the study of horticulture, 
forestry, botany, and entomology, under the direction of the di- 
rector of the garden. Practical ins‘ruction is given also in sur- 
veying and bookkeeping, so far as a knowledge of these subjects 
1s necessary for a practical gardner. 

Che garden announces that one scholarship will be awarded 
by the director of the garden, prior to April next. Applications 
must be in the hands of the director not later than the last day 
of March, : 


brooklyn Parents. 


Plans were formulated of having on a given day in several of 
the public schools a meeting to which the parents will be invited, 
the same subject to be discussed at all the meetings. In nine- 
teen of the pablic schools of Brooklyn on the afternoon of No- 
vember 17 parents’ meetings were held. The speakers were 
representatives of the board of education, the principals of the 
schools, and in one or two instances outside speakers. The sub- 
ject discussed was, “ How Can the Home Assist the School ?” 
When the official program had ben carried out, the parents 
present were given an opportunity to express their views, and 
time was left for the teachers to meet the mothers and fathers of 
their pupils personally. At some of the schools music was ren- 
dered by choirs composed of the boys and girls. Certainly to 
bring the teachers and parents together to discuss the subject of 
common interest to both—the development of the child --is the 
natural outgrowth, the flower, so to speak, of this nineteenth 
century effort in behalf of education. It is proposed to hold 
these meetings monthly. 


The Manitoba School Question. 


The proposed settlement of the Manitoba school question is 
given ina semi-official statement from M, Laurier as follows :— 
“ Religious teaching is to be conducted in the public schools (1) 
if authorized by a resolution passed by a majority of school 
trustees, or (2) if a petition be presented to the board of school 
trustees asking for religious teaching and signed by the parents 
or guardians of at least ten children attending the school in a 
rural district, or by the parents or guardians of at least twenty- 
five children attending school in a city, town, or village. School 
work of a purely secular character will occupy the whole of the 
school day except the last half-hour, when the representative of 
any religious denomination will be allowed to come in and in 
struct the children belonging to his denomination, provided the 
parents are willing to have them remain. In cases where the 
people decide not to have this religious instruction, the regular 
school work will go on until the close of school hours.” 


Michigan Notes, 


The upper peninsula will renew its efforts for a norma! school 
at the coming meeting of the legislature. If successful it will 
give Michigan three normals. 


The board of control of the Michigan mining school will ask 
the legislature to change the name of their institution to Michi- 
gan College of Mines. 


After January 1 the county school commissioners ought to be 
able to get the ear of the state department, Ex-commissioner 
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Jason E. Hammond will become superintendent of public 
instruction. He has appointed D. E. McClure, commissioner of 
Oceana county, deputy, and Commissioner A. Hamlin Smith, of 
Kent county, chief clerk. 


LANSING, DEC. 4,—Supt. St. John, of the state industrial 
school has forwarded, his biennial report to the governor. Dur- 
ing the last two years, ending June 30, the school received 688 
boys and released on full discharge 306, on leave of absence 307, 
of whom six have returned as improper subjects and three have 
died. There have been no escapes. The superintendent asks 
for an appropriation of $60,coo. 

It is shown that since the opening of the school a total of 6278 
children have been sent to the school. The number of white 
boys was 5881; colored, 372 ; Indians, 17. The number of boys 
in school June 30, 1896 was 539. The number of boys born in 
Michigan was 3756, and the number born in foreign countries, 
1266 of whom 650 were born in Canada and 175 in Germany. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper and her daughter Harriet were recently 
found dead in bed at their home in San Francisco, both asphyx- 
iated by gas. It is probable that Miss Cooper, who was afflicted 
with melancholia, arose after her mother had fallen asleep, and 
turned on the gas with suicidal intent. 


Mrs. Cooper was widely known in educational circles for her 
interest in the kindergarten. She organized the second free kin- 
dergarten west of the Rocky mountains, and it was supported by 
the members of her Bible class who formed the now famous Gol- 
den Gate Kindergarten Association. Articles for the press, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Cooper, kindled an interest in behalf of needy chil- 
dren, and over $300,000 was given toward carrying on the work. 
There are more than thirty kindergartens under this association, 
in which over 10,000 children have been trained. There is also a 
free normal training school for kindergartners, of which Mrs, 
Cooper was president. 

Mrs. Cooper also took an active part in organizing the asso- 
ciated charities of San Francisco, and was a member of various 
clubs. All her services have been freely given, she has never re- 
ceived any recompense for her work. 


PATERSON, N. J.—The death of Principal Miles J. Corse, one 
of Paterson’s veteran teachers, occurred recently. The funeral 
was attended by all the principals of the city in a body, and many 
of the teachers and pupils. 

Mr. Corse began to teach about thirty-seven years ago in Penn- 
sylvania, and from there went to New Jersey. In 1874 he began 
his work in Paterson as principal of No. 5. A year later he was 
transferred to No, 2 where he remained for twenty-one years 
Mr. Corse was a pioneer in introducing new and progressive 
books, and pedagogical works, and encouraging his teachers 
along professional lines. He found time in his very busy life to 
take the course in pedagogy in the New York university. 


Pussy at School. 


For a little child sitting in a chair nursinga kitten. Appropriate actions 
suggest themselves in the verse. ‘‘ Do, mi, sol, do,” should be sung. 
Now pussy come and play at school 
And sit up very straight, 
Just listen now—you'll get bad marks, 
If you are ever late. 


So, pussy, say your A BC, 
Don’t make a face like that ; 

You know quite well, I’m sure you do, 
That C A T spells * cat !”’ 


Come, let me see you write your name, 
Just hold the pencil so, 

Don’t say “ Mieow, mieow, mieow,” 
That’s not your name you know, 


I think I’d like to hear you siag, 
’Twill give me great delight ; 
What’s that you say? “ You only sing 
Upon the tiles at night ?” 


Well, never mind, just do your best 
And sing this after me; 

“ Do, mi, sol, do,” that’s right and now 
You'll have some milk for tea. 


I’m very pleased indeed with you, 
You've been so good to-day ; 
And school is over, so dear puss, 
You now can go and play. 
— Louis B. Tisdale. 








favor. 








The Waits. 


At the break of Christmas Day, 

Through the frosty starlight ringing, 
Faint and sweet and fer away, 

Comes the sound of children, singing, 

Chanting, singing, 
“ Cease to mourn, 
For Christ is born, 
Peace and joy to all men bringing!” 


Careless that the chill winds blow, 
Growing stronger, sweeter, clearer, 
Noiseless footfalls in the snow 
Bring the happy voices nearer ; 
Hear them singing, 
* Winter's drear; 
But Christ is here, 
Mirth and gladness with Him bringing!” 


“ Merry Christmas !” hear them say, 
As the East is growing lighter ; 
“ May the joy of Christmas Day 
Make your whole year gladder, brighter!” 
Join their singing, 
“To each home 
Our Christ has core, 
All Love's treasures with Him bringing !” 


—From The Old Garden and Other Verses, 
by Margaret Deland. 


Over the Tubs, 


Up from the laundry, all day long, 

Comes the croon of a little song ; 

Low and plaintive, its measures seem 

To rise and melt with the wreaths of steam, 
Mrs. McGill in the mist below, 

Heaping the linen, snow on snow, 

Sirgs at her task as the moments fly ; 

Still as the busy hours go by, 

Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs, 


Bare are her strorg arms; rough and red 
Her hands, with striving for daily bread. 
While she works in the steam and foam, 
Thoughts of the * childer,” left at home, 
Come to cheer her. till, after all, 

The day seems short and the washing small ; 
For mother love, with tender spell, 

Is working its ceaseless miracle ; 

While Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs, 


Down through the areaway there floats 
The cry cf the newsboy, strident notes 
Telling how on a field ot fame 

A warrior won him a hero’s name; 

The sailors clung to a reeling deck, 

And served the guns of a shattered wreck ; 
A hero mounted the ladder tall, 

And plucked a life from the flaming wall ; 
While Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Six o’clock! And the music swells 

Loud from the throats of a thousand bells; 
So at last, when the shadows fall, 

She draws about her a faded shawl, 

While sweet content in the rough, worn face 
Kindles a brighter than beauty’s grace. 

Home she hastes, where the long day through 
The little ones watched and waited, too, 
While Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs, 


Mrs. McGill, your humble name 

Has no place in the rolls of fame. 

Little it matters to such as you; 

Brief the page is, the names are few. 
Still I know that your faithful love 

Finds a place in the scroll above. 

So when my heart grows weak and faint, 
This is the thought that stops complaint : 
Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


—Robert Clarkson Tongue, in the Youth's Companion. 


As a preventive of the grip Hood’s Sarsaparilla has grown in great 
Try it. 
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From the Workshops. 


Under this head will appear a series of descriptions of actual practice 
observed in educational institutions, also reports of lessons, plans of gov- 
ernment, etc. The first of the articles given below is a verbatim report of 
recitations in arithmetic given by Miss Shaw in Humboldt school, Kansas 
City, Mo., on March 26, 1895—Class A, Grade 1, pupils six and a half 
months in school. This report was furnished by Supt. J. M. Greenwood 
to U. S. Com, Harris, and was published in a recently issued report of the 
bureau of education. 








A Number Lesson. 


Verbatim report of lesson given by Miss Shaw in Humboldt school, 
Kansas City—March 26, 1895—Class A, Grade 1—six and a half months 
in school. 


Teacher. You may place eight one-foot rulers on the table. — 
(Louisa does so ) 


Zeacher, Ciass m-ey count them.— Class. 
four, five, six. seven, eight. 

Teacher, You may form squares with the rulers.—(Boyd 
does so ) 


One, two, three 


Q. How many squares did you make with eight rulers ?— 
Boyd. 1 made two squares with eight rulers. 

Q. How many rulers did it take to make one square ?>—Boyd. 
It took four rulers to make one square. 

Q. Four rulers and four rulers are how many rulers Pp—Wil- 
lie. Four rulers and four rulers are eight rulers. 

Q. Two times four rulers are how many rulers ?—Fred. Two 
times four rulers are eight rulers. 


Q. What two numbers added together make eight ?—Freda. 
Four and four adced together make eight. 


Teacher. You may form triangles with the rulers.—(Joy L. 
does so.) 
Joy L. 1 mace two triangles and two rulers left over with 


eight rulers, 





Q. How many rulers did you use in making one triangle ?— 
Joy L. 1 used three rulers in making one triangle. 

Q. What three numbers added together make eight ?— 
Thomas. Three and three and two added together make eight, 


Q. In eight there are how many threes ?—Boyd. In eight 
there are two and two-thirds threes. 


Teacher. You may form crosses with the rulers.—(Olga does. 
so.) 


Olga. With eight rulers I have made four crosses. 


Q. How many rulers did she use in making one cross ?— Lula. 
She used two rulers in making one cross. 

Q. Two rulers and two rulers and two rulers and two rulers 
are how many rulers >—Della. Two rulers and two rulers and 
two rulers and two rulers are eight rulers. 

Q. Four times two rulers are how many rulers ?- Charley. 
Four times two rulers are eight rulers. 

Q. In eight there are how many twos?—Lena. In eight there 
are four twos, 

Teacher. You may place the rulers to form a straight line on 
the table.— (Joy H. does so.) 








Q. How long is that line? —Charley. That line is eight feet 
long. 

Teacher. 
equal parts. 


Fred, you may come and separate this line into two 
(Fred does so.) 


— I — i 





Q. How long is each part?—Charley. Each part is four feet 
long. 

Q. What is one-half of eight feet ?—Fred. One-half of eight 
feet is four feet. 

Teacher. Anna, you may divide the !ine into four equal parts. 
—(Anna does so.) 
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Q. How long is each part?~-Anna. Each part is two feet 
long. 

Q. What is one-fourth of eight feet ?--Boyd. One-four h of 
eight feet is two feet. 

Teacher. You may come to the table and show three-fourths 
of eight feet.—(Anna does so.) 











Q. In three-fourths of eight feet there are how many feet ?-- 
Anna. In three-fourths of eight feet there are six feet. 

Teacher, Fred, you may come to the table and divide the line 
into eight equal parts.—(Fred does so.) 














Fred. | have divided the line into eight equal parts. 

Q. How long is each part?--Fred. Each part is one foot 
long. 

Q. What is one-eighth of eight feet ?-- Charley. One- eighth of 
eight feet is cne foot. 

(Teacher straightens the rulers.) 

Teacher, Louisa may come to the table and separate the line 

to show how many yards in eight feet —(Louisa does so ) 




















Louisa. In cight feet there are two and two-thirds yards, 

Q. In seven feet there are how many yards ?-- Fred, In seven 
feet there are two and one-third yards. 

Q. In six feet there are how many yards ?--Charley. In six 
feet there are two yards, 

Q. In five feet there are how many yards ?--Fred. In five feet 
there are one and two-thirds yards. 

Q In four feet there are how many yards ?—-Boyd. In four 
feet there are one and one-third yards. 

Q. In three feet there are how many \ards?—Charley. In 
three feet there is one yard. 

7. In two feet there are how many yards ?— Olga. In two feet 
there are two-thirds of a yard. 

7. In one foot there are how many yards?—Fred. In one 
foot there is ore third of a yard. 

7. In two and two thirds yards there are how many feet ?— 
Joy L. In two and two-thirds yards there are eight feet. 

ZT. In one and two-thirds yards there are how many feet ?— 
Anna, In one and two-thirds yards there are five feet. 

7. In two yards there are how many feet ?—Joy H. There are 
six feet in two yards. 

Z. In one and one-third yards there are how many feet >— 
Anna. In one and one-third yards there are four feet. 

ZT. In two-thirds of a yard there are how many feet ?—Joy L. 
In two-thirds of a yard there are two feet. 

7. In one-third of a yard there are how many feet ?—Isy. In 
one-third of a yard there is one foot. 

Teacher. You may place eight measures of different sizes on 
the table.—( Louisa does so.) 


—From Report of U. S. Commissioner Harris for 1893-94. 


a 
The President to Congress, 


(A class-rcom talk.) 

Teacher.— Some days ago | asked members of the school to 
read the president’s late message which, according to custom, he 
transmits to Congress, in order to learn what he says about our 
domestic affairs and foreign relations. How many have done 
so? (John, Charles, Clara, and others raise their hands.) John 
you may tell us about Turkey. 

John.—\nhuman and blocdy deeds have been done in Turkey, 
but the president thinks there isan improvement in the s'‘tuation., 
While American citizens have often been in great danger, no 
Americans have lost their lives during the disturbances. Ameri- 
can property bas been destroyed, for which the Turkish govern- 
ment has teen asked to pay. Our country cannot interfere ac- 
tively in Turkey, because it is against the settled policy of the 
government and because it might upset the plans European pow- 
ers have laid out for reform. American warships are stationed 
in the eastern Mediterranean to protect Americans in case of 
danger and to afford means of refuge. 
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7.— There seems to be considerable misapprehension as to our 
policy toward European powers. From Washington down it has 
been to “avoid entangling alliances” with them, If England 
with her great navy found herself powerless to deal single-handed 
with this Turkish question, what could the United States expect 
todo? There are signs now of better things. It is said that 
England, France, and Russia have joined in a demand for re- 
forms in Turkey and that if necessary they will support it by 
force of arms. James, what did the president say about 
Cuba? 

jJames.— He prodably considered this the most important sub- 
ject he had to deal with, for he devoted more space to it than to 
any other. So far, neither side has shown that it can cor quer the 
other. If anything, the revolution is stronger than it has ever 
been tefore. The Spanish hold the large towns, and the Cubans 
two thirds of the country districts. The latter have no govern- 
ment worthy of the namz. There appeats no signof an end of 
the war, which is attended by great destruction of property and 
of life. The trade relations of the United Scates with the island 
are extensive ; if it becomes clear that the war can oaly result in 
the ruination of the island, it will be necessary for the United 
States to interfere. The president thinks that time has not ccme 
yet. 

7.—If there is any question that Americans take an interest in 
it is this one regarding the future of Cuba. Many think the 
president should have recognized the belligerency of Cuba months 
ago. It would have compelled Spain to conduct th: war as a 
civilized nation should. Now the Spanish forces commit barbar- 
ities that one would only expect from American Indians or Afri- 
can savages. It is hoped for the honor of Spain that the reporte d 
murder of Gen. Maceo while visiting the Spanish camp under a 
flag of truce may prove to be untrue, However, it has rous:d 
the American people as nothing else could, and will probably 
have its effect,on Congress. May the day not be far distant 
when poor Cuba will have a just and liberal government, under 
which the people can be prosperous and happy. Clara, teil us 
about Venezuela. 

Clara.—Great Britain and the United States have agreed upon 
a treaty, by which the Venezuela boundary dispute is referred to 
a board of arbitration, It is believed that a treaty for the arbi 
tration of all disputes between England and the United States is 
not far off. 

7.—1 wish you to fully appreciate the meaning of ths treaty, 
both to the United States and to other American countries. If 
there is anything of which this administration has reason to be 
proud it is this. Last December when President Cleveland sent 
his famous message to Congress concerning Venezuela, many 
condemned him, because it brcught temporary panic in business, 
The end proves it was a wise thing. It brought this matter to a 
head that has been under discussion for years, and has been a 
constant source of irritation and d-nger; it will cause the bound- 
ary to be surveyed and Venezuela to be protected from future 
encroachment ; it will also protect Brezil from encroachment, fcr 
otherwise Great Britain, Holland, and France might want to ex- 
tend the southern boundary of Guiana to the Amazon; it in- 
creases the prestige of the United States, by making it virtually 
the protector, under the Monroe doctrine, of the small rations of 
the Western continent. Strange as it may seem, it increases the 
friendly relations between Great Britain and the United States, 
and many statesmen are looking forward to a league of all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. Emma, read the portion I have mark:d 
in regard to the currency. 

Emma.—* We can have no assured financial peace and safety 
until the government currency obligations upon which gold may 
be demanded from the treasury are withdrawn from circulation 
and canceled. . . . by their exchange for long-term bonds 
bearing a low rate of interest, or by their redemption by the pro-~ 
ceeds of such bonds.” 

7.--All are not agreed that this is the best policy ; it is claimed 
that the greenbacks are one cause of the depletion of our gold 
reserve, and hence of our business disturbances, On this finan- 
cial question there is a greater divergence of opinion than on any 
other. It should no longer be a football of politics ; it should be 
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placed ia the hands of a commiss‘on of experts for settlement. 
Charles, tell about the tariff. 

Charles.--The president thinks that if the present tariff is given 
a fair chance it will yield sufficient revenue. For the fiscal year 
ending June 10, 1896, imports increased $6,500,0co over the pre- 
vious year, exports increased $70,000,000, while the revenue from 
tariff was nearly $8,000,000 greater than the year before. There 
was a deficit of $25,000,000, but to balance this there is a gold 
reserve of $100,000,000 and a further surplus of more than $128,- 
000,000 

7.—Some claim that the deficit and the fact that $262,000,000 
million in bonds have been issued indicate that further tariff legis- 
lation is necessary, The president’s words show that he would 
veto anything in the way of higher tariff ; in regard to tariff legis- 


lation he is master of the situation until after March 4. What 
other matter does he treat, William ? 
William.— Fortifications are being built rapidly. Ships are 


being added to the navy. Indians should be protected from 
liquor-dealers by a prohibitory law, Civil service rules now cover 
nearly all positions except fourth class postmasters. The postal 
department shouli not carry so much second-class matter at a 
loss, thereby leaving more money with which to prcvide better 
facilities for first-class matter. The remedy for trusts is state 
legislation. 

7.—You see how varied and intricate are the questions that 
come before the president and his cabinet. Is it a wonder they 
make mistakes sometimes? Americans have the giorious privi- 
lege of criticising, and I am glad that it is so. In Europe, free 
opinion, through the press, is either partly or wholly suppressed. 
This is a government of the people and the soundest ideas on 
great questions, through free discussion, must in the end pre- 
vail. 


» 


Lessons in Percentage. 


(Condensed stenographc report of lessons given by Prin, A. B. Guil- 
ford, Jersey City.) 


1. Review of previous work. 

From this place to the door is what ? 

What am I doing? (Teacher, walks to door counting steps as 
he proceeds.) ‘‘ You are measuring the distance.” 

With what am I measuring? “ With steps.” 

Give me the result of the measuring. “It is six steps from you 
tu the dzor.” 


“ A distance.” 


What have I represented onthe board? (twelve dots.) ‘“ The 
number twelve.” 
What am I doing with this number? (Marking off in twos.) 


“You are measuring it.” 

What measure am I using? ‘ The number two.” 

What is the result of my measuring ? 
six times to measure twelve,” 

Can you think of anything else that may be measured ? 
“ Time may be measured.” 

What is time? ‘It isa duration.” 

With what may time be measured ? 
duration.” 


“The measure is used 


“ With another time or 


What is the result of measuring one time with another time ? 
‘‘ A finding of how many of one duration there are in another 
duration.” 

Compare, in each of these measurings, the thing measured 
with the measure used regarding kind, 
same kind as that which is measured.” 

In arithmetic we have certain names that we use when meas- 
uring. Think of the illustration a 


“The measure is of the 
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We call this the divisor. Define the divisor. ‘ The divisor is 
the number used to measure the dividend.” 
Describe six. ‘It shows the number of divisors in the divi- 
dend.” 
We call this the quotient. Define the quotient. ‘“ The quo- 
tient shows how many of the measures there are in the number 
measured— how many divisors there are in the dividend.” 


Divide twelve by two. Compare the measure in this case with 
the number measured, regarding size. ‘* The measure is smaller 
than the number measured.” 

Compare the quotient with one. 
one. 

If you measure two with twelve as a mzasure what will the quo- 
tient be? ‘The measure will be used one-sixth of one time.” 

Compare the size of the cividend and divisor in this case, 
“ The divisor is larger than the dividend.” 

Compare the quotient with one. ‘“ The quotient is less than 
one.” 

Make a general statement drawn from the last two illustra- 
tions. “If the dividend is larger than the divisor the quotient 
will be more than one; if the dividend is less than the divisor, 
the quotient will be less than one.” 


“ The quotient is more than 


There are several ways ot expressing relations sustained by dividend, 
divisor, and quotient. They are given below. 


12—2=6 iy =6 2)12(6. 


It is necessary that pupils understand each and ali of these ways of ex- 
pressing the idea of measuring. 


Beginning Mensuration. IV. 


Lessons given by Mr. CHARLES E. ROSENTHAL, 
Grammar School No. 20, New York City. 


2) 19 


fourth assistant in 
Reported by himself. 

What will tt cost to paper the walis and cetling of a room 22 
ft. long, 18 ft. wiae, 12 ft. high, with American paper 8 yds. 
long and 4 yd. wide, making an allowance of 2 feet for baseboard 
and making deductions fer 2 windows, each 6x3 ft. and one 
door 8x4 ft., at $.40 a roll? 


(Fig. 10. represents this room. ) 


How long is wall ABCD,—Rothman ? 

How high? “12 ft. high.” 

By what kind of a figure will you represent this wall ? 
rectangle.’ Do so on the board taking one inch to a foot. 

How about the other walls—how will you represent them? 
“ By rectangles, joining one with the other.” 

Complete your long rectangle, 

How long is this rectangle? “It is 80 ft. long.” 

Or how many yds long? ‘' 26% yds.” 


iiss iiaitaiy.: NS 


“It is 22 ft. long.” 


“Bya 
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FIG, 10, 


And how high? “12 feet high.” (See Fig. 11.) 

How wide is each roll of paper? ‘It is $ yd. wide.” 

How many times is the width of this roll of paper (holding it 
up) contained in the entire length of the four walls? (Answer, 
not satisfactory.) 

I require the boy to draw a line on the board one yard long, and requested 
him to ascertain the number of times the width of the roll was contained in 
the one yard. He answered readily two widths. 











22 ft. B 1s ft. F 22 ft. G 13 ft. A 

that we used. Describe the num- 
ber twelve. “ It was the number 
measured.” 3s 

We call it the dividend. You = 
may define. “The dividend is 
the number measured.” 

Describe the number two. “ It - - - 
is the measure used to measure ” c iar as 
the dividend.” —— 
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In two yards how many widths ? 
In four yards? “Eight widths.” 
In twenty yards? “ Forty widths.” 

In twenty-six yards? “ Fifty two widths,” 

In 26§ yards? (Answer, unsatisfactory.) 

In one yd., how many widths? “ Two widths.” 

If it takes two widths for one yard, then for # of a yd. how 
many widths will it take ? ‘ It will take § of 2 widths=1} widths,” 

Then in 26§ yds. how many widths? “ 53} widths.” 

Can you buy } of a width? “I cannot.” 

What will you do? “I shall take one whole width.” 

But a whole width will be too much? “ % of the width will be 
wasted,” 

Then how many widths are you obliged to take ? 

Read the problem. (Reads). You read that two feet were to 
be allowed for the base board. (On the diagram I required the 
boy to represent this base board by a dotted line. See Fig. 
11.) 

This baseboard cuts off a part of what dimension,—Unger ? 
“Tt cuts off a part of the height.” 

How much of the height will be papered? ‘‘ Ten feet.” 

Will the paper hanger, in cutting from the roll, cut off 12 feet 
for each strip? “He will cut off 10 feet for each strip.’ 

If each strip must be ro feet, how many strips can he cut from 
a roll which is 8 yds. or 24 feet long? “ Hecan cut 2§ strips.’’ 

Will he paste } of a strip on the wall? “ No, he will 
not.” 

What will he do with the % of a strip? 
aside.” 

How many strips can actually be cut out of every roll? “ 
strips.” 

How many widths or strips did we find it would take for the 
walls,—Minkow ? “54 widths or strips.” 

How many strips can you get from one roll? ‘ Two strips.” 

Since one roll is required for two strips, how many rolls will be 
required for 54 strips? ‘27 rolls will be required.” 

We shall now consider the ceiling. As there is very little loss 
through waste, either in matching or covering corners, I think 
both methods,—the method by area and the method by strips— 
will give the same results. 

How may we represent the ceiling,— 
angle.” 

How long is the ceiling? “22 ft, lonz.” How wide is it? 
“18 ft. wide.” Represent this rectangle on the board. 

How many yds. in 18 ft.? “6 yds.” 

If the wall paper is } yd. wide, how many widths or strips will 
it take to cover the ceiling? ‘ Twelve widths or strips.” 

How long will each strip have to be? “ 22 ft. long.” 

If each strip must be 22 feet long, then how long must twelve 
strips be? “ 264 feet.” 

How many feet in one roll? ‘24 feet in one roll.” 

For 264 feet, how many rolls of paper? “11 rolls will be 
needed.” 

If there were no windows and no door, 27 rolls would be re- 
quired for the walls. (See Fig. 10.) We have two windows and 
one door, and we are compelled to make allowances for them 

How high is each window? “ Six feet.” 

How wide? “ Three feet wide.” 

What is the area of the space occupied by one window? ‘18 
square feet.” 

And of the space occupied by two? “ 36 square feet.” 

How high is the door? “Eight feet high.” 

How wide? ‘Four feet wide,” 

What is the area of the space occupied by this door? 
square feet.” 

What is the total area of spaces occupied by windows and 
door? ‘ The total area is 68 square feet.” 

How many square yds in 68 square feet ? 
in 68 square feet.” 

How long is a roll of paper,— Patterson ? 

How wide? “ 3} yard wide.” 

What is the area of its surface? 
yards,” 

Since it takes 4 square yards for one roll of paper, then for 7$ 
square yards, how many rolls will it take to cover this space 
“It will take 1§ rolls.” 

What will you do with the 1§ rolls ? 
number of rolls required for the walls. 

After deducting the 1$ rolls, how many rolls do you find it will 
actually take to cover the walls? “It will take 255 rolls.” 

Can you buy $ of aroll? ‘I cannot; I shall be obliged to buy 
a whole roll.” 

Then how many rolls will you buy forthe walls ? 
26 rolls.” 

How many ro!ls for the ceiling? “ 11 rolls.” 

Then for the walls and ceiling how many rolls ? 

At $.40 a roll waat will 37 rolls cost? 


“ Four widths,” 


“54 widths.” 


“ He will throw it 


Two 


Anderson? “ By a rect- 


“e 32 


“7§ square yards 


“8 yards long.” 


“Its area is 4 square 


“Deduct them from the 


“T shall buy 


“ 37 rolls.” 
“$14.80,” 
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School-Room Decoration. 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 


Fifth Year. 


“‘ The teaching of literature and geography, as well as history could be 
greatly advanced by a well-chosen series of pictures in the schools.’ 
Epwin D. MEAD. 
GENERAL ART CULTURE, 
Casts. 
Maiden of Lille(bust) attributed to Raphael 
Chariot of Diomedes. 


Water Nymph (jar on shoulder) Goujon 
Longfellow (bust). 
Panels of Gothic-leaf ornament. 
Pictures. 
. -, End of Labor Breton 
> Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 
: : Ploughing . 
Rosa Bonheur. Norman Sire “ ee 
Jules Breton. Noble Charger ‘v . 
Humble Servant = 


Pharaoh's Horses Herring 
Society of Friends 
Three Members of a Temperance 
Society 2s 
Thoroughbred Hardy 
Chariot of the Biga—photograph 
Capitol Museum 


Shosing of the Horse Landseer 
Stories of Olden Times Hiddemaun 
St. Cecilia _ Raphael or Hoffman 
Nydia Max 
Hope: Burne Jones 
Iris (colored) E, F. Parker 
Jack in-the- Pulpit , 

Tulip 

Indian Corn and omnes A. C. Nowell 


LITERATURE, 


Portrait of Longfellow. 
Old Craigie House, Cambridge. 
Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
Old Stone Mill, Newport. 
Belfry of Bruges, Brussels. 
Evangeline Boughton, Faed or Douglass 
Grand Pre: Home of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia. 


Longfellow. 


Portrait of Washington Irving. 


Irving. “ Sunnyside ’’— Tarrytown. 
Red Horse Inn—Irving’s room, Stratford-on- 
Avon. 
Joseph Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle. 


HISTORY, 


Portrait of Washington. 

Portrait of Franklin. 

Washington’s Home at Mt. Vernon. 

Washington’s Monument. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware. 

Washington at Trenton. 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Old Liberty Bell, Pailadelphia. 

Photograph of Statue of Nathan Hale. 

Photograph of Statue of Franklin, Electrical 
Building, World’s Fair. 


Historical Read- 
ing: Eggleston's 
Primary History, 
of U.S.,ete, ~ 


Leutze 
Faed 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Public Square, Montevideo. 

Street Scene in Lima. 

Santiago Houses of Congress. 
London Bridge. 

Grand Canal, Venice 

Ducal Palace and Campanile, Venice. 
Challenge on the Snow 

Windsor Castle. 

Houses of Parliament, London. 

On the Coast near Scheveningen 
Market Place, Amsterdam. 

Dutch Gri with Cat, Hoecker. 
Hardanger Fiord. Rosendale or Schottze 
Cologne with Bridge of Boats. 

Theirgarten, Berlin. 

Nikko Temple, Japan. 

Palm Forest, Egypt. 

Study of an Arab (colored). 

Street Scene in Cairo. 

An Ostrich Farm, Australia. 


Gautier 
Thoren 
South America, 


Europe, Asia, 


Africa, Australia. 


Mesdag 




































































Gothic Style. 


Study : 
F. S. Church. 
Geo. Boughton. 


Whittier, 


Emerson. 


Dickens. 


Historical 


ing : 
History of U.S. 


‘* You must look at pictures studiously, earnestly, honestly. 
years before you come toa full appreciation of art, but when at last you 
have it, you will be possessed of one of the purest, loftiest and most en- 
nobling pleasures that the civilized, world can offer you.” 


Artists for Special 


Read- 
Eggleston’s 


The New World. 


HISTORIC ART, 


Amiens Cathedral, France. 

Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. 

St. Onen Cathedra!, Rouen. 
Cologne Cathedral, Germany. 
Lincoln Cathedral, England. 

York Minster, England. 
Westminster Abbey, London. 

Old Trinity Church, New York, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 





Trinity Church, New Haven. | 
Christ Church, Broadway, New Haven. | 


Sixth Year. 


It will take 


JouHN VAN DYKE. 

GENERAL ART CULTURE, 
Casts. 
Ariadne the Deserted 
Athene (bust). 
St. Cecilia (relief) 
Walking Lion (relief) 
Lion of Lucerre 


from the Vatican 





Bargeilo | 
Barye | 
Thorwaldsen | 





Panel of Egyptian Lotus. 

Pictures. 

The Angelus Millet 
Temperance Burne Jones 
The Young Shepherdess Munier 
End of the Harvest Wetherbee 
Return of the Reapers Minet 
Day in Autumn (colored) Harlow 


Pandora’s Box F. S. Church 
Una 2nd the Lion o 
Knowledge is Power “ 
The Viking’s Daughter " 
Lions at Home Rosa Bonheur | 
An Old Monarch ” 
Lioness at Home Douglass | 
Bronze Lion—Berlin 


Wolf | 
Napoleon and the Sphinx Gerome | 


Arbutus (colored) Maud Stumn | 
Nasturtiums ‘“ 
Clover “ 
Daffodils " 


LITERATURE, 


Portrait of Whittier. 
Home of Whittier, Oak Knoll, Danvers. | 
Home of Whittier—Amesbury. 

Barefoot Boy. 


| 

| 
Portrait of Emerson, } 
- ~ | 
Emerson House—Concord. 


Gads Hill -Home of Dickens, 
Old Curiosity Shop—London, 


Portrait of Dickens | 
} 
| 

‘ 
HISTORY. 


Portrait of Alexander Hamilton. 

The Viking Ship (colored) 

Pilgrims Going to Church Boughton | 
Pilgrim Exiles r 
Priscilla ~ 
Bunker Hill and Monument. 

Boston Common and Frog Pond. 

Old South Church, Boston. 

Washington Elm, Cambridge. 

Washington Monument. 


Portrait of Thomas Jefferson. | 


J. G. Tyler. | 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Ice Palace—Montreal. 

Lachine Rapids, St. Lawrence River, 
Falls of Montmorenci. 

View of Quebec. 

Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. 

Delaware Water Gap. 

Tropical Scene in Florida, 

Garden of the Gods and Pike’s Peak. 
Old Faithful Geyser—Yellowstone Park. 
Mt. St. Elias, 

Muir Glacier, Alaska. 

Ranchita. A Mexican Home, 

View on the Amazon. 

Rio Janeiro Harbor. 
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Egyptian. 


Assyrian. 


‘* The influence of a picture is beyond human calculation. 
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Bridge between Santiago and Valparaiso. 
Native Village on Panama Railroad. 
Coffee Plantation, Brazil. 

Ruins of Aztec Temple, Yucatan, 


HISTORIC ART, 


View of Pyramids of Gizeh. 

View of Sphinx and Pyramids. 

View of Obelisk, “ Cleopatra’s Needle.” 

View of Temple of Karnak, the Propylon. 

View of Temple of Karnak, Columns of the 
Great Hall. 

View of Colossi of Memnon. 

View of Edfon Temple. 

View of Temple of Ipsamboul. 

View of Isle of Philae and Pharaoh’s Bed. 

View of Gateway, Grove St. Cemetery, New 
Haven. 


View of Restoration of Palace of King Sargon, 
Khorsabad, Assyria. 

Relief, Winged Bull, Nimroud. 
Seventh Year. 


It is like the 


kind word fitly spoken—it can never die.” 


Artists for Special 


Study: 
Corot. 
Inness. 


Winslow Homer, 


Lowell. 


Bryant, 


Scott. 


Burroughs, 


Discoveries, 
Settlements, 
French and 
dian War, 
The Revolution, 
War of 1812. 


In- 


GENERAL ART CULTURE, 


Casts. 

Victory, untying Sandal Praxiteles 
Hermes (bust). 

Panels, Partbenon Frieze Phidias 
Scott (bust), 

Panels of Anthemion ornament. 

Pictures. 

Queen Louise Richter 
Pandora Sichel 
Atalanta’s Race Poynter 


Alma Tadema 
Burne Jones 
Corot 


Reading from Homer 
The Golden Stairs 

A Morning Landscape 
Villa d’Avray 

Paysage 

Landscapes 

Eight Bells 


Geo. Inness 
Winslow Homer 


Man in Boat Fishing ” i 

La Nuit Mesdag 
Morning in Venice Ross Turner 
Scotland Forever Thompson 
Jeanne d’Arc Le Page 


Photo of Statue of Joan the Shepherdess 
Museum, Luxemburg 


Wild Rose (colored) E, F. Parker 
Dogwood " 
Cosmos “s Paul de Longpré 


Trumpet Flower “ 
LITERATURE, 


Portrait of Lowell. 
‘‘Elmwood,” Cambridge. 


Portrait of Bryant. 
Bryant’s Homestead. 


Portrait of Scott. 

Abbottsford. 

Scott’s Monument, Edinburgh. 
Ellen’a Isle, Loch Katrine. 
Melrose Abbey. 

Portrait of Burroughs. 

Home of Burroughs. 


HISTORY, 


Portrait of Columbus. 
Portrait of John Quincy Adams, 
Portrait of Daniel Webster. 
Photograph of Lief Erickson’s Statue 
in Boston Whitney 
Lief Erickson’s Expedition to America 
in Icol, Edwd. Moran 


Sailing of the Mayflower Bayes 
Return of the Mayflower Boughton 
Declaration of Independence Trumbull 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Rock of Gibraltar, 

Westminster Abbey, London. 
Covent Garden Market, London. 
Lake Como, Switzerland. 
Chamounix and Mt. Blanc. 








96 December 19, 1896 
Mt, St. Michaels, France. 
Zaandem — windmill and canal. 
a Tower on the Rhine 
= - Venice Ennecking | 
The Old World The Rialto, Venice, , 
Sunset at Capri Leu 
The Impressed Team Thoren | 
Constantinople and the Bosphorus. 
Swartisen Glacier, Norway. 
he River with House Boats, Canton, China. 
Halt on the Oasis Schnager | 
Distant View of the Himalayas. 
Mikado’s Palace and Garden, Kioto, Japan. 
HISTORIC ART, 
w V iew of Acropolis and Parthenon, 
> “ Temple of Jupiter. 
. “ Parthencn, Doric Order. 
, ‘ Temple of Theseus, Doric Order. 
Erectheum and Caryatid Porch, 
Ionic Order 
“Temple of Wingless Victory, 
Ionic Order 
ne ** Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
Corinthian Order. 
Greek. Old State House, New Haven Green. 
Portico Sheffield Physical Laboratory (old 
Sheffield residence), Cesigned by Ithiel 
°S Towne. 
Photo of Statue cf Mars. 
iS “ Athene. 
Ss “ Melpomcne. 
“ Winged Victory, 
Bust of Zeus. 
- : Hera. 
| . “Athena. 
n“ ‘ Apollo. 
. * ‘ Hermes. 
s Eighth Year. 
rt © 
‘We love 
First when we see them aainnen things we have passed 
: Perhapsa hundred times, nor cared to see, 
Ss And so they are better painted.” ROBERT BROWNING. 
. GENERAL ART CULTURE, 
4 Casts. 
r Orpheus, Eurydice and Hermes (relief). 
n Alexandrian Procession Thorwaldsen 
€ Heads from Trajan Column. 
Julius Caesar (bust). 
y Lincoln (bust’. 
Panel of Roman Acanthus Scroll. 
Pictures. 
Artists for Special The Gleaner : Millet 
Study : Sea Melodies ; Edward Moran 
ite Ghana F ighting Temeraire Turner 
iccpane The Sea Harrison 
Turner. The Old Toll House (colored) Harlow 
Early Spring Isenbart 
| Vestal Tuccia Le Roux 
The Blessed Damo<sel Rossetti 
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Holmes. 


Goldsmith 


Tennyson. 


Shakespeare. 


Civil War. 
Reconstruction. 
Review. 


Gladstone, 


General 
of the World. 


Roman 


Review 


797 


The Vintage Festival Alma Tacema 


Harvest Moon Mason 
Breaking Home Ties Hovenden 
Purple Lilacs (colored) Longpré 
Magnolia, ” 
Thistle, “2 


Lady Slipper, “ 
LITERATURE, 

Portrait of O. W. Holmes. 

Holmes House, Cambridge. 


Portrait of Goldsmith. 


Portrait of Tennyson. 
House of Tennyson—Isle cf Wight. 
The Holy Grail” Frieze in Boston Public 
Library, by Abbey. 
Portrait of Shakespeare. 
Photograph—Bust of Shakespeare in Stratford. 
Stratford-on-Avon and Home of Shake- 
speare. 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. 
HISTORY. 


Portrait of Lincoln Marshall 
Photograph—Statue of Lincoln St. Gaudens 
Portrait of Grant Marshall 
Prisoners to the Front Winslow Homer 
In the Hands of the Enemy Hovenden 
Soldier’s Dream Detaille 


Portrait cf Gladstone. 
Portrait of Gladstone with his Grandchildren. 
Hawarden Castle—Home of Gladstone. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Golden Gate, San Francisco. 
New York from the Bay 
Venice 

Approach to Venice 

Appian Way, Rome. 

Castle of St. Angelo and the Tiber. 
Norwegian Wedding Party. 

Buda Pesth—Palace and Bridge. 
Champs Elysées, Paris. 

Eiffel Tower, “s 

Heidelberg Castle, Germany. 
Schaffhausen—Falls of the Rhine, 
The Matterhorn, Switzerland. 

Fish Market, Bergen. 

Market Place, Nuremburg. 
Liverpool from the Mersey. 
Fujiyama, Japan. 

Buddhist Tower, Benares, India. 
Imperial Courier 


Edward Moran 


“ 


Turner 


Schreyer 


HISTORIC ART, 


View of Colosseum, 
** Pantheon. 
* Forum. 
“Arch of Constantine. 
Relief from Arch of Marcus Aurelius. 





NZ 
“it 


The Problem of Elementaia y Com- 


POSITION, With Suggestions for its Solution. By Charles H, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Practical Methods in Microscopy. 
Clark. 


Cloth, Illustrated, 


si 
i) 


Studies in Historical Method. 
By Mary Sheldon Barnes, Assistant Professor in 


277 
Cloth, 


By Elizabeth H, Spalding, of Pratt Ins:itute, pages, $1.60, Leland Stanford University. 160 pages, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Cloth. 120 pages, 40 cents, Second edition, revised and enlarged by the addition go cents, 
M ” ne . me of methods for advanced work. Suggestive to the student, teacher, and general 
Select Poems of Burns. a 


Edited, with Introduction, No’es, and Glossary, Lab t M oat ¢ oO i 

by Andrew J. George, Editor of ** Select Poems aooratory tanua an rgantc . ae ~ , —_— 7 

of Wordsworth,” etc. Cloth, Illustrated.  4c¢ CHEMISTRY. By W. R. Orndorff, “Boards. The Descent of Bugland or oeee~ 
-7eS. CO Ce > pages »< cents VIGNS, A cha OX12 Ss. y a l 

pages, go cents. 12 pages, 35 cents. Perrin. Each 5 cents; per 100, $4.00, 


Tennyson’s Princess 





With Introduction and Notes by Andrew J, 
George. Cloth, 200 pages, 40 cents. Compendium of United States and 
The Arden Shakespeare. | CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. By Annie E. 
With Interpretative Notes and Intreductions, Wilson, Cloth, 104 pages, 4o cents. 


Macbeth. As You Like It, Hamlet, Julius | 
elfth Night, Richard I1., Henry 


Midsummer Night’s Dream and | 


Ready: 
Caesar, Tw 


In November: A First Series. 


New edition, revised and enlarged. 


Child Observations, 
Imitation and Allied 


Activities, 


School Manual of Classic Music. 
By W.H. Hart. Boards, 212 pages, $1.0c. 
Contains portraits, sketches of the lives and selec- 
tions from the great masters. 
Motion Songs for Public Schocls, 
By Mabel L. Pray. Boards, Illustrated. 64 


Richard III. , . By Students of the State Normal School, Wor- pages, 40 cents, 
= oo. Ba ee of Venice and Cymbeline. c ester, Mass, With an introduction by Princi Sixty pleasing songs, with gestures indicated. 
The remaining volumes are in preparation. Send for pal E. H,. Russell, Cloth, 300 pages, $1.50. 
descriptive circular. Cloth, Each play in a volume, 4vc ‘ ¥ : Brush Work for Kindergarten and 
Elementary nductivePhysical Sci- The Columbus Chemistry Note PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By Ella Goodwin 
EN‘ E. By F. H. Bailey. Cloth. so cts. BOOK. By F. L, Stevens. 50 cents, Lunt. 25 cents, 


138 paees, 
Are vised. oy, enlarged edition, containing parts IL. 
and II. of a course in Physics for grammar schools, 


Descriptive 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


or independently. 


circulars Sree on 


XUM 


request, 


May be used with any text in Inorganic Chemistry: 


Correspondence 


Eighteen lesson cards in colors, with teacher's pam- 
phiet, in envelepe. An aid to nature study. 





invited. 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 






















Photo, Statue of Augustus, Vatican. 

si ‘ Diana of Versailles. 
Mercury seated. 
Bust of Antinous. 


a “ 


Mosque of St. Sophia (Constantinople). 

Mosque of San Vitale, Italy (copied from St. 
Sophia). 

Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem. 

St. Marks, Venice (eastern). 


Byzantine. 


Cathedral of Pisa with leaning tower 
(western). 

Winchester Cathedral, England 

United Church on New Haven Green. 

Center _ - - 

Osborn Hall, New Haven. 

Trinity Church, Boston. 


Romanesque. 


Supplementary. 
HISTORIC ART. 


Duomo and Campanile, Florence. 
St. Peter’s, Rome. 

St. Paul’s, London. 

Ch. St John Lateran, Rome. 
Ch. Salute, Venice. 
Pantheon, Paris. 

Palace of Louvre, Paris. 
Versailles, Paris. 

Opera House, Paris. 

The Invalides, Paris 
Heidelberg Castle, Germany. 
Theatre, Berlin. 


Books. 


In a spicy book of adventure Frank R. Stockton tells of the 
adventures of Capain Chap and his friends. These include ex- 
citing trips at sea, hunting adventures, meeting with Indians, etc. 
Mr. Stockton has contrived to make these very realistic; if the 
events never happened, the boys will all say they might have hap- 
pened. The illustrations were furnished by Charles H. Stephens. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co,, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


Rena'ssance. 











The Facts of Life is the title of a book to teach the French 
language. This part considers Home Life—- the School—Travel- 
ing—and Plants. The authors are Victor Betis and Howard 
Swan. It is in reality a dictionary, but the meaning of words is 
gained by their use in sentences, Price, 80cents. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) ; 


The sixth volume of the stories of the creators of American 
liberty, by Hezekiah Butterworth, bears the title of the Wampum 
Belt, 1n this series he has endeavored to teach history by fiction 
founded on notable incidents in the lives of the heroes. The 
wampum belt that figures in this story is the one delivered by the 
Lenape Indians on the Delaware to William Penn, at the great 
treaty made under the elm tree at Shackamaxon, in 1682. The 
author makes prominent the noble dealings of Penn with the In- 
dians and the no less noble actions on their part in observing the 
treaty. The leading incidents in the story are founded on truth 
or on historic inferences or suggestions. The illustrations are 
by H. Winthrop Peirce. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The Log of a Privateersman, by Harry Collingwood, is a 
story that contains adventures enough for the most romance lov- 
ing youth The story opens in 1804 when by reason of war the 
commerce of France, Spain, and Holland became the prey of Brit- 
ish privateers. The young hero of thestory participates in fierce 
fights, daring captures, and other adventures incident to such a 
wild, free life. The book has twelve illustrations by W. Rainey, 
R. I. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


In the stories of Thomas Nelson Page can be enjoyed the 
flavor of old Virginia life as in the works of no other writer. 
Their exquisite humor and pathos, their truthfulness to life, and 
their dramatic power give them front rank among dialect tales. 
In previous years we have had several of these stories, each in a 
handsome holiday volume. Now we have these issued in one 
book. The volume contains “‘ Marse Chan: A Tale of Old Vir- 
ginia,” “ Unc’ Edinburg: A Plantation Echo,” ‘Meh Lady: A 
Story of the War,” “Ole ‘Stracted,” “No Haid Pawn,” and 
“Polly: A Christmas Recollection.” The illustrations are by 
such well known artists as W. T. Smedley, B. W. Clinedinst, 
C. S. Reinhart, A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, and A. Castaigne 
The book has large type, wide margins, rough edges, gilt top, 
and beautiful cloth binding with elegant cover design. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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The Rogue's March, by E. W. Hornung, is a story which 
takes American readers into a field that is comparatively new to 
them. The scene is mostly in Australia, and there is an abund- 
ance of thrilling incidents and daring adventures. The greatly 
wronged hero of the story is finally restored to his friends and 
his character vindicated. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
12mo., cloth, $1.50.) 


A Tragic Idyl, byPaul Bourget. is French in scene, charater, 
and spirit. It paints, with much picturesqueness and power, peo- 
ple who are not above reproach morally, and in rather plain 
words, It is intensely emotional--dramatic. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 

A well-known character of Mr. Frank R. Steckton’s has been 
brought forward again in his latest story of Mrs. Cliff's Yacht. 
That amiable lady having been made immensely wealthy, it de- 
volves upon the author to devise some way for her to spend it 
and it is not difficult for one of his resources to find it. In the 
course of events she purchases a yacht, which she calls the Sum- 
mer Shelter, then she invites the clerical members of a synod of 
her denomination to join her in a trip to the West Indies, but a 
telegram changes the plan, and the yacht and its passengers — 
clergymen and all—are whirled off into exciting adventures with 
lawless men in which they all bear their part courageously. Mr. 
Stockton narrates these events with as much skill as he does the 
less exciting ones of every-day life. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 

Translations of the Poems of Johanna Ambrosius, a remark- 
able German woman, have been made by Mary J. Safford, and 
these, together with the introduction and the sketch of her life 
make a volume of nearly two hundred and fifty pages. Asin the 
case of Burns, poverty and hard daily toil could not stifle ker 
genius. Johanna is a poor peasant woman who has worked in 
the fields all her life and had no education and no reading matter 
except the newspapers and the Bible. But what opportunities 
she had she mproved. From her lowly lot she learned resigna- 
tion, which is nobly embodied in her poems. The empress of 
Germany has interested herself in Johanna, and has aided in the 
subscription which enabled the poor woman to cease working in 
the fields. Her poems were so popular that in a few months 
they passed through twenty-six editions. American readers will 
appreciate these offerings from her pen; and will be interested in 
her future work, which will be done under more favorable circum- 
stances. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) 


Not Without Honor, by William D. Moffat, is a story that will 
stimulate the literary aspirations of boys. Pen Ray, a youth liv- 
ing within a short distance of New York, getting tired of his na- 
tive village, tries his fortunes in the metroplis. He becomes an 
assistant to a Hera/d editor, tries his hand at newspaper ‘ stor- 
ies,” dramatic criticism, and play writing, and has a good degr-e 
of success. The incidents are varied and interesting. (Arnold & 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


In Nephelé, the author, Francis William Bourdillon, has used 
his musical knowledge in a skilful way to aid in the development 
of an interesting romance. He makes one appreciate the peculiar 
sensitiveness of musicians to the impressions of sound and to the 
influences communicable through the manipulation of their in- 
struments. (New Amsterdam Book Co, New York. $f.00.) 


The trials and triumphs of a young woman art student are 
narrated in L. T. Meade’s story of Cata/ima. It willnot only en- 
gage the interest of young ladies who have artistic aspirations, 
but of others who admire persistence, industry, and honesty, as 
illustrated in the heroine. The eight illustrations are by W. 
Boucher. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia ) 


The Black Tor, by George Manville Fenn, is a story of war 
and adventure of thetime of James I. Young readers will follow 
the career of the youths who figure in this story with pleasure, as 
the events follow each other so naturally and are presented with 
dramatic force. There are eight illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


The general opinion seems to be that J. M. Barrie has done no 
better work, and that is saying a great deal, than is contained in 
Sentimental Tommy. From the time we meet Tommy, an urchin 
of five in sexless garments on a dirty London stair to the end of 
his boyhood, we follow him with breathless attention. To say 
that it is true to nature and that its humor and pathos are of the 
rarest kind, only faintly expresses its charm, It is one of the 
greatest stories of recent years. (Charles Scribner’sSons, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 

The numbers of S¢. Nicholas for the past year, bound up in 
two parts, contain more than a thousand pages in all, and more 
than seven hundred pictures. Four complete, richly illustrated 
serial stories are “‘ The Swordmaker’s Son,” by W. O. Stoddard ; 
“ The Prize Cup,” by J. T. Trowbridge ; ‘*‘ Teddy and Carrots,” 
by James Otis ; and “ Sindbad, Smith & Co.,” by Albert Stearns, 
Sesides these there are scores of stories, sketches, and poems that 
make special appeal to boys and girls. Sarah Orne Jewett gives 
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a glimpse of the Christmas customs of another land, and of life 
in a famous country- house in “ Betty Leicester’s English Christ- 
mas.” ‘“ How a Street Car Came in a Stccking,” and “ Christ- 
mas White Elephant,” are txo other stories cf the toliday that 
is sacred to childhood, besides these are many instructive and 
entertaining papers, stories about people and animals, tales of 
adventure, fairy tales, and other attractive features, There could 
be nothing in the way of reading matter more fascinating for the 
intelligent boy or girl than the pages of St, Nicholas. (The 
Century Co., New York. $2.00.) 


Julia Magruder maintains her reputation as a graceful and 
pleasing writer by her latest story, Zhe Vzolet, This is a story 
of home life and society in w hich the master passion plays the 
leading part. The sentiment is so pure and wholesome that the 
book will appeal to those of educated and refined taste. It has 
illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 


Julian Ralph is a trained observer who always finds in his 
travels something interesting to write about. Those who have 
read his books can imagine with what a charm he has described 
Chinese life in his latest volume Alone in China. Inthe autumn 
and winter of 1894 he visited China, at the request of the editor 
of Harper's Magazine in order to see and learn what he could 
“of the fellow-countrymen of those strange, silent, dogged 
workmen, now to be found in almost every town and village of 
the United States, who pass to and fro before our eyes, day after 
day and year in and out, and yet remain strangers, vaguely com- 
prehended, almost mysterious.’’ He went to Central China, end 
there studied the ways of the people. It is therefore probable 
that he found the Celestial as near his native condition—as un- 
changed by foreign influences—as any traveler ever did. In 
sketches and short tales and romances he has presented what he 
heard and saw. Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
illustrations by C, D. Weldon. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 


After giving the children the blue, red, green, and yellow fairy 
books, Andrew Lang has prepared for the children a book about 
the animals that are the companions of children and fairies. This 
is The Animal Story Book. These stories of dogs, cats, lions, 
elephants, birds, etc., are mostly true, ard are as absorbing as 
any fiction, The book has numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00) 


An attractive book for the holidays, “a one of real educational 
value also, is the Rhymes of the States, by Garrett Newkirk, illus- 
trated by Harry Fenn. Dr. Newkirk has put into verse the im- 
portant facts concerning the various states of the Union, their 
great features of natural scenery, their products and leading 
manufactures, and often facts concerning their settlement, etc. It 
is not a mere dry enumeration, for the jingle of the verse will im- 
press the salient features of the different states upon the memory 
of the reader. Mr. Fenn’s illustrations will also aid the memory, 
for he shows the likeness of the outlines of the states to familiar 
objects—Indiana to the head of an Indian with a head-dress of 
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eagle feathers, and New Mexico to an adobe house, for instance. 
There is also a page containing silhouettes of the states all drawn 
to the same scale,—showing the relative sizes,—and one showing 
the rank of the several states and territories according to products 
and industries, (The Century Co., New York. $1.00.) 


It is said of W. Clark Russell that he is the only novelist since 
Dana who has written of the sea from intimate personal acquain- 
tance, but Cooper should not be forgotten. Russell, it may be 
said, carries in his head enough pictures of the sea to make his 
stories very realistic. He works very carefully, having his stories 
all planned out and thought out before he writes achapter. The 
same graphic description, well constructed plot, and lively dia- 
logue are found in the latest story, The Copsford Mystery, as in 
the previous ones. The volume is handsomely illustrated and 
bound in cloth with an artistic cover design (New Amsterdam 
Book Co., New York. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.50.) 

Swept out to Sea, by David Ker, is a story that opens in the 
Shetland isles, after which the reader is carried across the sea to 
many strange lands. It is a tale of adventure of more than or- 
dinary merit. The six illustrations are by J. Ayton Symington, 
(J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


Rhymes and pictures such as the little ones will delight in are 
found in the holiday art book, Lzttle Men and Maids. The 
pages are nine by eleven inches, the paper of thick, extra quality, 
and the printing the best. The book has numerous full-page 
color plates of the paintings in water-colors by Frances Brundage, 
and decorative borders and other designs together with new 
stories and verses hy Elizabeth S. Tucker. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $1.25.) 

A life of Christ in the form of a story has been written by John 
Gordon in Three Children of Galtlee. The children, Mer- 
iam, Alexander, and Titus, travel over most of the territory visited 
by the Master and witness many of the remarkable acts He per- 
formed. The manners and customs of that time and the scenery 
are described. The book is beautifully illustrated, many of the 
illustrations being copies of paintings by the greatest of the 
world’s artists. (Joseph Knigat Co., Boston.) 

Christine's Career, a story for girls, by Peuline King, is one in 
which the reader becomes acquainted with a number of bright 
children and their doings. First one is given a glimpse of French 
life and then of life in Boston. The young heroine, CAr#s¢ine, 
captures the heart at once. The story cannot fail to become 
popular among young people. (D. Appleton & Co., New York,) 


A book of seven sketches by H. C. Bunner, to which the title 
is given by the first one Love zm Old Cloathes, contains some of 
the best work of that lamerted author. In the first one he chron- 
icles an episode of the past in the quaint language, with the pe- 
culiar spelling and punctuation of the last century. If any of our 
readers think this is an easy thing to do, let them try it and see. 
The other tales have a more modern dress, but a full measure of 
the mellow humor and the pathos of this master s ory teller. 
The illustrations are by A. Castaigae, W. T. Smedley, and Orson 
Lowell. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 12mo., $1.50.) 
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Literary Notes. 


P. Putnam’s Sons have issued 7he 
Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New 
York, by the late Abram T. Drayton. It 
is fully illustrated. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., have added two 
new vOlumes to their ‘‘ Studies in English 
Literature,” The Tempest and Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Both of these volumes 


are edited by Prof. Homer B Sprague, 
A.M., Ph.D. 
Henry T. Coates & Co, Philadelphia, 


publish a new illustrated edition of Grace 
Aguilar’s standard novels for young peo- 
ple. The series is in four 12mo volumes 
including The Vale of Cedars, The Days 
of Bruce, Home Influence, and Mother's 
Recompense. 


Teachers and parents assuredly want the 


children to feel an interest in the great 
events that are taking place on this busy 
globe. They should send for a specimen 
of The Great Round World and What is 
Going on in it, a weekly newspaper for chil 
dren, published by William Beverley Hari- 
son, 59 Fifth avenue, N. Y. This paper 
is to contain important items of news told | 
in story form. It will be a great 
stimulus to the study of history, geogra- 
phy, and science. In a late number the 
Bismarck affair is handled very cleverly 


’ |and in language that young people can un- 
‘ derstand, 


Single numbers, 10 cents; sub- 
scription price, 50 cents for the first 10 
numbers: quantity rates for schools on ap 
pl.cation. 


The Thanksgiving issue of Our Com- 
panion, a monthly journal published by the 
boys and girls of the Cincinnati house of 
refuge,is handsomely printed and illustrated, 
and its contents is both valuable and inter- 
esting. 


Lovers of Tennyson will gladly welcome 
the new edition of the complete Works of 
Lord Tennyson just issued by the Macmil- 
lan Company in six well printed and cem 
pact volumes. At the end of the sixth vol 
ume is printed for the first time a very use- 
ful index of first lines to the poems com- 
prising Jn Memoriam. 


Soreness of the muscles may arise from 
a great variety of causes, and may affect 


| the dack, chest, feet, and other parts of the 


body. It may be due to exposure to cold 
and wet, to fatigue from over exertion, or 
to excess of vanous kinds. The affected 
parts shouid be rubbed freely and frequent- 
ly with Pond’s Extracit. We could furnish 
numerous testimonials of the comfort and 
relief Pond’s Extract gives in such cases. 
To Hunters, Fishermen, Sailors, Athletes, 
and all who are exposed to the severity of 
the elements, Pond’s Extract cannot be too 
highly recommended. 


THROAT TROUBLES. To allay the irrit- 
ation that induces coughing, use “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.’’ A simple and safe 
remedy. 

False Economy. 
is practiced by people who buy inferior ar- 
ticles of food. The Ga'l Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant 


Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. It is impos 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics ” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hi oods 


Sarsaparilla 


Isthe One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
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assist Digestion and cure 
Constipation. 25 cents. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


Rich Styles of Brocades, Moire 
Antique, Moire Velours, 
and Plaid Silks, 


for Dinner and Ball Dress. 


Pim’s Plaid Irish Poplins, 


Shaded and Glace Taffetas, 
White Silks, Satins, and Moire, 


for Wedding Gowns. 


Fancy Silks and Gages, 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Grenadines, Mousselines, Crepes 


LYONS VELVETS. 
Droadway A 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
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_An unquestioned bargain just in 
time for Christmas gift buyers: 


A Pair of FINE 
DAMASK 
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22 x 45 inches in size, with broche 
borders in pink, light blue and red 
with two rows of “herring bone”’ 
drawn work for 


59 Cents 
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EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL wher 
communicating with advertisers, 


Literary Notes. 


Dr.S. Weir Mitchell, the author of “ Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” the novel of the 
American Revolution now just beginning 
in The Century, is a well-known physician 
of Philadelphia who is becoming as famous 
in literature as he has been for many years 
in his own profession. He was born in 
Philadelphia in 1829, and he has practiced 
in that city for many years, making a spe- 
cialty of nervous diseases. 


The Little Minister, J. M. Barrie's 
novel, which has had a large sale and a de- 
lighted audience in the United States, is 
soon to be produced on the stage, in New 
York. The Little Minister isa great book 
and will doubtless prove a most successful 
play. 

Henry T. Coates & Co. will soon issue 
Pennsylvania Colony and Commonwealth, 
by Sydney George Fisher. Mr. Fisher’s 
previous volume ‘‘ The Making of Pennsy]- 
vania,” gave a full account of the numer- 
ous nationalities and religions which made 
up the population of the state. It remained 
for him to bring out the present volume 
giving the general history of the state as a 
whole. It is achronological narrative from 
the beginning, giving the social and politi- 
cal history, the history which shows the 
growth of civil and constitutional liberty, 
the gradual formation of a colony into a 
commonwealth and the adventures and 
trials through which it passed. 


The articles which ex-President Harri- 
son has been contributing to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal upon the Constitution and 
Government of the United States, are to be 
issued in permanent form, and offered as a 
text-book for schools and colleges. There 
is now no volume on this important subject 
suitable for such a purpose, and there is no 
man living so capable of preparing one as 
General Harrison.—Chicago Record. 


How many men have lost their temper 
chasing the elusive collar button! An in- 
ventor has at last taken pity on his fellow- 
men and devised a collar button that many 
have declared to be perfect. 
the Genuine Benedict and it is sold by 
Benedict Brothers, Broadway and Cort- 
landt street, New York. As fine a display 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and opals, mounted in fancy brooches such 
as butterfiies and wasps, finger rings, of 
all kinds, scarf pins, and other articles of 
endless variety may be seen in the stock of 
this old and reliable jewelry house as any- 
where in the city. ‘ Benedict's Time ” has 


synonymous for all that is good in watches. 


Nausea and Vomiting. 


Antikamnia may to some be a new rem- 
edy for this condition, and it'was brought to 
use in an accidental manner. Dr. H. G. 
Reemsnyder says :—‘ A lady, pregnant, 
was suffering with headache and vomiting, 
and I was consulted as regards the former. 
As is my custom, I gave her the drug that 
proved itself most efficacious in this trouble, 
namely, Antikamnia, and when next I saw 
her, she informed me that the medicine | 
gave her, not only relieved the headache, 
but also the vomiting. 
thing new for me, and having other cases 
on hand, I gave each of them Antikamnia 
in five grain doses, and was delighted to 
find that every case was decidedly benefited 
thereby. 
During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. Winstow’s SootruinG Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHGEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 





cents a bottle. 


re i. 


The reputation of our house requires no 


commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 


20 per cent. and fay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will 


ay you well to get up clubs among your 
riends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High-Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10.00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per lb. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per lb. 

Send this “ad” and roc. in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea you 
may select. The best imported. Good Teas 
and Coffees, 25c. per lb. We will send 5 
Ibs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 
this “ad” and $2.00. This 1s a special offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c. per Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289. New York. 
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Perfect Collar Button, 


The demand for this useful article 
thas become so universal that poor 
| counterfeits have been put upon the 
|market. Every Genuine Benedict 
Collar Button has the name ‘ BENeE- 
pict’ and date of patent stamped 
|upon it,—‘‘ take no other.” 
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Our Specialties, 











FINE GOLD JEWELRY AND 
STERLING SILVERWARE, 


| = Benedict Brothers, @ 

4 Jewelers, \/ 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., Gord 
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SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


| 

|and high grade teachers wishing to come 
West can secure profitable employment, 
either for vacation or permanently, by ad- 
dressing 


| W. L. BELL @& CO.. 


Manufacturers of KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| School Supplies. 
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placed ia the hands of a commiss'on of experts for settlement, 
Charles, tell about the tariff, 

Chariles,-- The president thinks that if the present tariff is given 
a fair chance it will yield sufficient revenues. For the fiscal year 
ending June 10, 1896, imports increased §6,500,0c0 over the pre- 
vious year, exports increased $70,000,000, while the revenue from 
tariff was nearly §8,000,000 greater than the yeer before, There 
was a deficit of $25,000,000, but to balance this there is a gold 


reset ve of §100,000,000 and a further surplus of more than §128,- 
900 ,OO0O 


T.—Some claim that the defic:t and the fact that §262,000,000 
million in bonds have been issued irdicate that further tariff legis- 
lation is necessary, The president's words show that he would 
veto anything in the way of higher tariff ; in regard to tariff legis- 
lation he is master of the situation until after March 4. What 
other matter coes he treat, William ? 


William.— Fortifications are being built rapidly. Ships are 
being added to the navy. Indians should be protected from 
liquor-dealers by a prohibitory law. Civil service rules now cover 
nearly all positions except fourth class postmasters. The postal 
department should net carry so much second-class matter at a 
loss, thereby leaving more money with which to prcvide better 
facilities for first-class matter. The remedy for trusts is state 
legislation. 


7.—You see how varied and intricate are the questions that 
come before the president and his cabinet. Is it a wonder they 
make mistakes sometimes? Americans have the giorious privi- 
lege of criticising, ard I am glad that it is so. In Europe, free 
opinion, thrcugh the press, is either partly or wholly suppressed. 
This is a government of the people and the soundest ideas on 
great questions, through free discussion, must in the end pre- 
vail. 


» 


Lessons in Percentage. 


(Condensed stenograph c report of lessons given by Prin, A. B, Guil- 
ford, Jersey City.) 


1. Review of previous work. 

From this place to the door is what? “A distance.” 

What am I doing? (Teacher, walks to door counting steps as 
he proceeds.) ‘* You are measuring the distance.” 

With what am I measuring? “ With steps.” 

Give me the result of the measuring. “It is sixsteps from you 
to the dzor.” 

What have I represented on the board? (twelve dots.) “ The 
number twelve.” 

What am I doing with this number? (Marking off in twos.) 
“You are measuring it.” 

What measure am I using? ‘ The number two.” 

What is the result of my measuring? “The measure is used 
six times to measure twelve,” 

Can you think of anything else that may be measured ? 
“ Time may be measured.” 

What is time? “It isa duration,” 

With what may time be measured? “ With another time or 
duration.” 

What is the result of measuring one time with another time ? 
‘A finding of how many of one duration there are in another 
duration,” 

Compare, in each of these measurings, the thing measured 
with the measure used regarding kind. ‘The measure is of the 
same kind as that which is measured,” 

In arithmetic we have certain names that we use when meas- 


uring. Think of the illustration a 22 ft. 
that we used. Describe the num- 








We call this the divisor, Define the divisor, “ The divisor is 


the number used to measure the dividend.” 
Describe six. “It shows the number of divisors in the divi- 


We call this the quotient. Define the quotient, “The qu 
tient shows how many of the measures there are in the number 
measured— how many divisors there are in the dividend.” 


Divide twelve by two. Compare the measure in this case w 


the number measured, regarding size. “ The measure is sma'ler 
than the number measured. 

Compare the quotient with one, “ The quotient is more thar 
one.” 


if you measure two with twelve as a measure what will the quo- 
tient be? “ The measure will be used one-sixth of one time,” 

Compare the size of the cividend and divisor in this case. 
“ The divisor is larger than the dividend,” 

Compare the quotient with one, “The quotient is less than 
one, 

Make a general statement drawn from the last two illustra- 
tions, “If the dividend is larger than the divisor the quotient 
will be more than one; if the dividend is less than the divisor, 
the quotient will be less than one,” 


There are several ways of expressing relations sustained by dividend, 
divisor, and quctient. hey are given below. 


2)'9 12—2=6 Y=6 2)12(6. 


It is necessary that pupils understand each and all of these ways of ex- 
pressing the idea of measuring. 


Beginning Mensuration. IV. 


Lessons given by Mr. CHARLES E. ROSENTHAL, fourth assistant in 
Grammar School No. 20, New York City. Reported by himself. 


What will it ccst to paper the walls and ceiling of a room 22 
ft. long, 18 ft. wide, 12 ft. high, with American paper 8 yds. 
long and 4 yd. wide, making an allowance of 2 feet fcr baseboard 
and making deductions for 2 windows, each 6x3 ft. and one 
door 8x4 ft., at $.40 a roll? 


(Fig. 10. represents this room.) 


How long is wall ABCD,—Rothman? “It is 22 ft. long.” 

How high? “12 ft. high.” 

By what kind of a figure will you represent this wall? “Bya 
rectangle.’ Do so on the board taking one inch to a foot. 

How about the other walls—how will you represent them? 
“ By rectangles, joining one with the other.” 

Complete your long rectangle, 

How long is this rectangle? “It is 80 ft, long.” 

Or how many yds long? ‘*‘ 26% yds.” 
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c 
FIG, 10, 


And how high? “12 feet high.” (See Fig. 11.) 

How wide is each roll of paper? “It is } yd. wide.” : 

How many times is the width of this roll of paper (holding it 
up) contained in the entire length of the four walls? (Answer, 
not satisfactory.) 


I require the boy to draw a line on the board one yard long, and requested 
him to ascertain the number of times the width of the roll was contained in 
the one yard. He answered readily two widths, 





ber twelve. ‘“ It was the number 

measured.” é 
We call it the dividend. You as 

may define. “The dividend is 





the number measured.” 
Describe the number two. “ It 








is the measure used to measure ” ec 
the dividend.” 


B 18 ft. F 22 ft. G 18 ft. A 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
E H D 
Fig. 11, 





December 19, 18096 


December 19. 1806 


In two yards how many widths ? Four widths.” 

In four yards? © Eight widtha.’ 

In twenty yards ? Fony widths.’ 

In twenty-six yards? “ Fifty two widths 

In 26) yards’? (Answer, unsatisfactory.) 

In one yd., how many widths ? Two widths 

If it takes two widths for one yard, then for J i a yd, how 
many wiiths will ttake/ * It will take { of 2 widthee: 1) widths, 

Then in 249 yds. how many widths’? “ 55) widths.” 

Can you buy j of a width? “| cannot 

What will you do? “I shall take one whole width.” 

But a whole width will be too much ? { of the width will be 
wasted,” 


Then how many widths are you obliged to take ? 

Read the problem. (Reads). You read that two feet were to 
be allowed for the base board. (On the diagram | required the 
boy to represent this base board by a dotted line. See Fig. 
it.) 

This baseboard cuts off a part of what dimension,—Unger ? 
“ It cuts off a part of the height.” 


How much of the height will be papered ? ‘ Ten feet.” 

Will the paper hanger, in cutting from the roll, cut off 12 feet 
for each strip? “ He will cut off 10 feet for each strip.” 

If each strip must be ro feet, how many strips can he cut from 
a roll which is 8 yds. or 24 feet long? “ He can cut 4 strips.”’ 

Will he paste } of a strip on the wall? “No, he will 
not.” 

a will he do with the # of a strip? “He will throw it 
aside.” 

How many strips can actually be cut out of every roll? “ Two 
strips.” 

How many widths or strips did we find it would take for the 
walls,—Minkow ? “54 widths or strips.” 

How many strips can you get from one roll? ‘ Two strips.” 

Since one roll is required for two strips, how many rolls will be 
required for 54 strips? “27 rolls will be required.” 

We shall now consider the ceiling. As there is very little loss 
through waste, either in matching or covering corners, I think 
both methods,—the method by area and the method by strips— 
will give the same results. 

How may we represent the ceiling,-- Anderson ? 
angle.” 

How long is the ceiling? “22 ft. long.” How wide is it? 
“18 ft. wide.” Represent this rectangle on the board. 

How many yds. in 18 ft.? “6 yds.” 

If the wall paper is } yd. wide, how many widths or strips will 
it take to cover the ceiling? “ Twelve widths or strips.” 

How long will each strip have to be? “ 22 ft. long.” 

If each strip must be 22 feet long, then how long must twelve 
strips be? ‘“ 264 feet.” 

How many feet in one roll? “24 feet in one roll.” 

For 264 feet, how many rolls of paper? “11 rolls will be 
needed.” 

If there were no windows and no door, 27 rolls would be re- 
quired for the walls. (See Fig. 10.) We have two windows and 
one door, and we are compelled to make allowances for them 

How high is each window? “ Six feet.” 

How wide? “ Three feet wide.” 

What is the area of the space occupied by one window? 
square feet.” 

And of the space occupied by two? “36 square feet.” 

How high is the door? “Eight feet high.” 

How wide? ‘Four feet wide.” 


What is the area of the space occupied by this door? 
square feet.” 


What is the total area of spaces occupied by windows and 
door? ‘“ The total area is 68 square feet.” 

How many square yds in 68 square feet ? 
in 68 square feet.” 

How long is a roll of paper,— Patterson ? 

How wide? “4 yard wide.” 

What is the area of its surface? 
yards.” 

Since it takes 4 square yards for one roll of paper, then for 7$ 
square yards, how many rolls will it take to cover this space ? 
“It will take 14 rolls.” 

What will you do with the 1§ rolls ? 
number of rolls required for the walls. 

After deducting the 1§ rolls, how many rolls do you find it will 
actually take to cover the walls? “It will take 25} rolls.” 

Can you buy $ of aroll? “I cannot; I shall be obliged to buy 
a whole roll.” 

Then how many rolls will you buy forthe walls? 
26 rolls.” 

How many rolls for the ceiling? “ 11 rolls.” 

Then for the walls and ceiling how many rolls ? 

At $.40 a roll what will 37 rollscost? “$14.80, 


“ §4 widths.” 


“ By a rect- 


“18 


“e 32 


“7§ square yards 
“8 yards long.” 


“Its area is 4 square 


“ Deduct them from the 


” 


“TI shall buy 


“ 37 rolls.” 
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School-Room Decoration, 


ONTINUED FROM 


lhe tea hing of 
greatly 


Artists for Special 
Study : 
Rosa Bonheur. 


Jules Breton, 


Longfellow. 


Historical Read- 
ing: Eggleston’s 
Primary History, 
of U. S., etc. 


South America, 
Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia. 


tleval 
advanced by a «ell 


AST WER 
Fitth Year 


re and geogra;? 


ENERA Ak 
(ants 
Maiden of Lille (bus:) attributed 
Chariot of Diomedes 
Water Nymph (jar on shoulder G 
l —~T (bust). 
Panels of Gothic-leaf ornament 


bh aphae 


Pictures. 
End of Labor 
Horse Fair 
Ploughing 
Norman Sire 
Noble Charger 
Humble Servant 
Pharaoh's Horses 
Society of Friends 
Three Members of a Temperance 
Society 
Thoroughbred 
Chariot of the Biga—photograph 
Capitol Museum 
Landseer 


Breton 
Rosa Bonheur 


Herring 


Hardy 


Shosing of the Horse 
Stories of Olden Times Hiddemaun 
St. Cecilia Raphael or Hoffman 
Nydia Max 
Hope Burne Jones 


Iris (colored) E, F. Parker 


Jack. in-the- Pulpit - 
Tulip - 
Indian Corn and Apples 


A. C. Nowell 
LITERATURE. 


Portrait of Longfellow. 

Old Craigie House, Cambridge. 

Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. 

Old Stone Mill, Newport. 

Belfry of Bruges, Brussels. 

Evangeline. Boughton, Faed or Douglass 

Grand-Pre: Home of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia. 

Portrait of Washington Irving. 

“ Sunnyside ”— Tarrytown. 

Red Horse Inn—Irving’s room, Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Joseph Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle. 


HISTORY, 


Portrait of Washington. 

Portrait of Franklin. 

Washington’s Home at Mt. Vernon. 

Washington's Monument. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware. 

Washington at Trenton. 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Old Liberty Bell, Pailadelphia. 

Photograph of Statue of Nathan Hale. 

Photograph of Statue of Franklin, Electrical 
Building, World’s Fair. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Leutze 
Faed 


Public Square, Montevideo. 

Street Scene in Lima. 

Santiago Houses of Congress. 
London Bridge. 

Grand Canal, Venice 

Ducal Palace and Campanile, Venice. 
Challenge on the Snow 

Windsor Castle. 

Houses of Parliament, London. 

On the Coast near Scheveningen 
Market Place, Amsterdam, 

Dutch Girl with Cat, Hoecker. 
Hardanger Fiord. Rosendale or Schottze 
Cologne with Bridge of Boats. 

Theirgarten, Berlin. 

Nikko Temple, Japan. 

Palm Forest, Egypt. 

Study of an Arab (colored). 

Street Scene in Cairo, 

An Ostrich Farm, Australia. 


Gautier 


Thoren 


Mesdag 








Gothic Style. 


HISTORIC ART, 


Amiens Cathedral, France. 

Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. 

St. Onen Cathedra!, Rouen. 
Cologne Cathedral, Germany. 
Lincoln Cathedral, England. 

York Minster, England. 
Westminster Abbey, London. 

Old Trinity Church, New York, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
Trinity Church, New Haven. 
Christ Church, Broadway, New Haven. 


Sixth Year. 


‘‘ You must look at pictures studiously, earnestly, honestly, It will take 
years before you come to a full appreciation of art, but when at last you 
have it, you will be possessed of one of the purest, loftiest and most en- 
nobling pleasures that the civilized, world can offer you.” 


Artists for Special 


Study : 
F. S. Church. 


Geo. Boughton. 


Whittier, 


Emerson. 


Dickens, 


Historical Read- 
ing: Eggleston’s 
History of U. S. 


The New World. 





JoHN VAN DYKE. 
GENERAL ART CULTURE, 
Casts. 


Ariadne the Deserted 
Athene (bust). 


from the Vatican 


St. Cecilia (relief) Bargello 
Walking Lion (relief) Barye 
Lion of Lucerre Thorwaldsen 
Panel of Egyptian Lotus. 

Pictures. 

The Angelus Millet 
Temperance Burne Jones 
The Young Shepherdess Munier 
End of the Harvest Wetherbee 
Return of the Reapers Minet 
Day in Autumn (colored) Harlow 
Pandora’s Box 


F. S. Church 
Una 2nd the Lion “ 
Knowledge is Power “ 
The Viking’s Daughter 5 
Lions at Home Rosa Bonheur 
An Old Monarch ” 


Lioness at Home Douglass 
Bronze Lion—Berlin Wolf 
Napoleon and the Sphinx Gerome 


Arbutus (colored) Maud Stumn 
Nasturtiums “ 
Clover és 


Daffodils “ 
LITERATURE. 


Portrait of Whittier. 

Home of Whittier, Oak Knoll, Danvers. 
Home of Whittier—Amesbury. 
Barefoot Boy. 


Portrait of Emerson, 
Emerson House—Concord, 


Portrait of Dickens. 
Gads Hill —Home of Dickens, 
Old Curiosity Shop—London. 


HISTORY. 


Portrait of Thomas Jefferson. 
Portrait of Alexander Hamilton. 
The Viking Ship (colored) 
Pilgrims Going to Church 
Pilgrim Exiles 

Priscilla “i 
Bunker Hill and Monument. 

Boston Common and Frog Pond. 

Old South Church, Boston. 

Washington Elm, Cambridge. 
Washington Monument. 


J. G. Tyler. 
Boughton 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Ice Palace—Montreal. 

Lachine Rapids, St. Lawrence River, 
Falls of Montmorenci. 

View of Quebec. 

Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. 

Delaware Water Gap. 

Tropical Scene in Florida. 

Garden of the Gods and Pike’s Peak. 
Old Faithful Geyser—Yellowstone Park. 
Mt. St. Elias, 

Muir Glacier, Alaska. 

Ranchita. A Mexican Home, 

View on the Amazon. 

Rio Janeiro Harbor. 
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Egyptian. 


Assyrian. 
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Bridge between Santiago and Valparaiso. 
Native Village on Panama Railroad. 
Coffee Plantation, Brazil. 

Ruins of Aztec Temple, Yucatan. 


HISTORIC ART. 


View of Pyramids of Gizeh. 

View of Sphinx and Pyramids. 

View of Obelisk, “ Cleopatra’s Needle.” 

View of Temple of Karnak, the Propylon. 

View of Temple of Karnak, Columns of the 
Great Hall. 

View of Colossi of Memnon, 

View of Edfon Temple. 

View of Temple of Ipsamboul. 

View of Isle of Philae and Pharaoh’s Bed. 

View of Gateway, Grove St. Cemetery, New 
Haven. 


View of Restoration of Palace of King Sargon, 
Khorsabad, Assyria. 
Relief, Winged Bull, Nimroud. 


Seventh Year. 


_“* The influence of a picture is beyond human calculation. It is like the 
kind word fitly spoken—it can never die.” 


Artists for Special 


Study: 
Corot, 
Inness. 


Winslow Homer, 


Lowell. 


Bryant. 


Scott. 


Burroughs, 


Discoveries, 
Settlements, 


French and IJn- 


dian War, 


The Revolution, 


War of 1812. 


GENERAL ART CULTURE, 


Casts. 

Victory, untying Sandal Praxiteles 
Hermes (bust). 

Panels, Partbenon Frieze Phidias 
Scott (bust), 

Panels of Anthemion ornament. 

Pictures. 

Queen Louise Richter 
Pandora Sichel 
Atalanta’s Race Poynter 


Alma Tadema 
Burne Jones 
Corot 


Reading from Homer 
The Golden Stairs 

A Morning Landscape 
Villa d’Avray 


Paysage 

Landscapes Geo. Inness 
Eight Bells Winslow Homer 
Man in Boat Fishing sa % 

La Nuit Mesdag 
Morning in Venice Ross Turner 
Scotland Forever Thompson 
Jeanne d’Arc Le Page 


Photo of Statue of Joan the Shepherdess 
Museum, Luxemburg 


Wild Rose (colored) E, F. Parker 
Dogwood . 
Cosmos * Paul de Longpré 


Trumpet Flower “ 


LITERATURE, 


Portrait of Lowell. 
“Elmwood,” Cambridge. 


Portrait of Bryant. 
Bryant’s Homestead. 


Portrait of Scott. 

Abbottsford. 

Scott’s Monument, Edinburgh. 
Ellen’a Isle, Loch Katrine. 
Melrose Abbey. 


Portrait of Burroughs. 
Home of Burroughs. 


HISTORY, 


Portrait of Columbus, 
Portrait of John Quincy Adams, 
Portrait of Daniel Webster. 
Photograph of Lief Erickson’s Statue 
in Boston Whitney 
Lief Erickson’s Expedition to America 
in 1001, Edwd. Moran 


Sailing of the Mayflower Bayes 
Return of the Mayflower Boughton 
Declaration of Independence Trumbull 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Rock of Gibraltar. 

Westminster Abbey, London. 
Covent Garden Market, London. 
Lake Como, Switzerland. 
Chamounix and Mt. Blanc. 











The Old World 


Greek. 
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Mt. St. Michaels, France. 
Zaandem — windmill and canal. 
Watch Tower on the Rhine 


Venice Ennecking 
The Rialto, Venice. 

Sunset at Capri Leu | 
The Impressed Team Thoren 


Constantinople and the Bosphorus. 

Swartisen Glacier, Norway. 

River with House Boats, Canton, China. 

Halt on the Oasis Schreyer 
Distant View of the Himalayas. 

Mikado’s Palace and Garden, Kioto, Japan. 


HISTORIC ART, 


Vi iew of Acropolis and Parthenon. 
* Temple of Jupiter. 
“ Parthencn, Doric Order. 
‘ Temple of Theseus, Doric Order. 
“ Erectheum and Caryatid Porch, 
Ionic Order 
“ Temple of Wingless Victory, 
Ionic Order 
“ Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
Corinthian Order. 
Old State House, New Haven Green. 
Portico Sheffield Physical Laboratory (old 
Sheffield residence), cesigned by Ithiel 





Towne. 
Phcto of Statue of Mars. 
“  Athene. 

“ “ Melpomcne. 


“ Winged Victory. 
“Bust of Zeus. 
Hera, 
Athera. 
Apollo. 
Hermes. 


** We love 


First when we see them painted things we have passed 
Perhapsa hundred times, nor cared to see, 


And so they are better painted.” 


Artists for Special 


Study : 
Edw. Moran. 
Turner. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


| 
| 
Eighth Year. | 
| 
| 


GENERAL ART CULTURE. 
Casts. 
Orpheus, Eurydice and Hermes (relief). 
Alexandrian Procession Thorwaldsen | 
Heads from Trajan Column. 
Julius Czsar (bust). 
Lincoln (bust’. 
Panel of Roman Acanthus Scroll, 


Pictures. 

The Gleaner Millet | 
Sea Melodies Edward Moran | 
Fighting Temeraire Turner | 
The Sea Harrison | 
The Old Toll House (colored) Harlow 
Early Spring Isenbart | 
Vestal Tuccia Le Reux | 
The Blessed Damosel Rossetti | 
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Holmes. 


Goldsmith 


Tennyson. 


Shakespeare. 


Civil War. 
Reconstruction. 
Review. 


Gladstone 


General 
of the World. 


Roman 


Review 


797 


The Vintage Festive Alma Tadema 


Harvest Moon Mason 
Breaking Home Ties Hovenden 
Purple Lilacs (colored) Longpré 
Magnolia, 

Thistle, * 


Lady Slipper, “ 
LITERATURE. 


Portrait of O. W. Holmes. 
Holmes House, Cambridge. 


Portrait of Goldsmith. 


Portrait of Tennyson, 

House of Tennyson—Isle cf Wight. 

* The Holy Grail” Frieze in Boston Public 
Library, by Abbey. 

Portrait of Shakespeare. 

Photograph—Bust of Shakespeare in Stratford. 

Stratford-on-Avon and Home of Shake- 
speare. 

Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. 

HISTORY. 


Portrait of Lincoln 
Photegraph—Statue of Lincoln 
Portrait of Grant 

Prisoners to the Front 

In the Hands of the Enemy 
Soldier’s Dream 


Marshall 
St. Gaudens 
Marshall 
Winslow Homer 
Hovenden 
Detaille 
Portrait cf Gladstone. 

Portrait of Gladstone with his Grandchildren, 

Hawarden Castle—Home of Gladstone. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Golden Gate, San Francisco. 
New York from the Bay 
Venice 

Approach to Venice 

Appian Way, Rome. 

Castle of St. Angelo and the Tiber. 
Norwegian Wedding Party. 

Buda Pesth—Palace and Bridge. 
Champs Elysées, Paris, 

Eiffel Tower, " 

Heidelberg Castle, Germany. 
Schaffhausen—Falls of the Rhine. 
The Matterhorn, Switzerland. 

Fish Market, Bergen. 

Market Place, Nuremburg. 
Liverpool from the Mersey. 
Fujiyama, Japan. 

Buddhist Tower, Benares, India. 
Imperial Courier 


Edward Moran 


“ 


Turner 


Schreyer 


HISTORIC ART, 


View of Colosseum, 
* Pantheon, 
* Forum. 
“ Arch of Constantine. 
Relief from Arch of Marcus Aurelius. 





The Problem of Elementary Com- 
POSITION. With Suggestions for its Solution. 
By Elizabeth H. Spalding, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Select Poems of Burns. 
Edited, with Introduction, No'es, and Glossary, 
by Andrew J. George, Editor of “* Select Poems 

Wordsworth,” 
pages, go cents. 

Tennyson’s Princess 
With Introduction and Notes by 

Cloth. 

The Arden Shakespeare. 
With Ensenpsctacive Notes and Introductions, 

. As ou 

Caesar, Tw see See. Richard IL., 


George. 


Ready: Macbeth 


In Novem 
Richard III. 


In December : The Merchant of Venice and ©ymbelinze. 
: The Tempest 
The remaining volumes are in preparation. Send for 
descriptive circular. Cloth. Each play in a volume, &c. 
Elementary 'nductivePhysical Sci- 
ENC E. By F. H. Baile 
A revised and enla 
and II. of a course in 


In Januar 


Nz 


at 


of Pratt Institute, pages, $1.60, 


Cloth. 120 pages, 40 cents. 


CHEMISTRY. 
212 pages. 35 cents. 


etc. Cloth, Illustrated. 4c¢ 


Andrew J. 
200 pages, 40 cents. 


Wilson, Cloth, 


Like It, Hamlet, Julius 
Henry V. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream and First Series. 


cester, Mass, 
pal E. H. Russell, 


| The Columbue 


. Cloth, 138 pages, 50 cts. BOOK. 


ed edition, containing parts I. 
bysics for grammar schools. 





or independently. 


Descriptive circulars free on request. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Practical Methods in Microscopy. 
By Charles H, Clark. 


Cloth, Illustrated. 


Second edition, revised and enlarged by the addition 
of methods for advanced work. 


Laboratory Manual in Organic 
By W. R. Orndorff, 


New edition, revised and enlarged. 


Compendium of United States and 
CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 
104 pages, 40 cents. 


Child Observations. 
Imitation and Allied Activities. 
By Students of the State Normal School 
ith an introduction 

Cloth, 


Chemistry Note 
By F. L. Stevens. 


b 
300 pages, 4: 5°. 


50 cents, 


May be used with any text in Inorganic Chemistry: 


Boards. 


By Annie E. 


Wor- 
Princi- 


Correspondence 


se 


is 


Studies in Historical Method. 
By Mary Sheldon Barnes, Assistant Professor in 


277 
Leland Stantord University. Cloth. 160 pages, 
90 cents, 
Suggestive to the student, teacher, and general 
reader 


The Descent of England’s Sover- 
EIGNS. A chart roxr2 inches, By Franklio 
Perrin. Each 5 cents; per 100, $4.00, 


School Manual of Classic Music, 

By W. H. Hart. Boards, 2:2 pages, $1.0c. 
Contains portraits, sketches of the lives and selec- 
tions from the great masters. 

Motion Songs for Public Schocls, 
By Mabel L. Pray. Boards. Illustrated. 64 
pages, 40 cents, 

Sixty pleasing songs, with gestures indicated. 


Brush Work for Kindergarten and 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By Ella Goodwin 
Lunt. 25 cents. 
Eighteen lesson cards in colors, with teacber's pam - 





phiet, in envelcepe. An aid to nature study. 


invited. 


= Boston, New York, Chicago. 











































































































Photo, Statue of Augustus, Vatican. 

m “Diana of Versailles. 
Mercury seated. 
Bust of Antinous. 


Mosque of St. Sophia (Constantinople). 

Mosque of San Vitale, Italy (copied from St. 
Sophia). 

Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem. 

St. Marks, Venice (eastern). 


“ce 
Byzantine. 


Cathedral of Pisa with leaning tower 
(western), 

Winchester Cathedral, England 

United Church on New Haven Green. 

Center ” - > 

Osborn Hall, New Haven. 

Trinity Church, Boston. 


Romanesque. 


Supplementary. 
HISTORIC ART. 


Duomo and Campanile, Florence. 
St. Peter’s, Rome. 

St. Paul’s, London. 

Ch. St John Lateran, Rome. 
Ch. Salute, Venice. 
Pantheon, Paris. 

Palace of Louvre, Paris. 
Versailles, Paris. 

Opera House, Paris. 

The Invalides, Paris 
Heidelberg Castle, Germany. 
Theatre, Berlin. 


Books. 


In a spicy book of adventure Frank R. Stockton tells of the 
adventurcs of Capain Chap and his friends. These include ex- 
citing trips at sea, hunting adventures, meeting with Indians, etc. 
Mr. Stockton has contrived to make these very realistic ; if the 
events never happened, the boys will all say they might have hap- 
pened. The illustrations were furnished by Charles H. Stephens. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co,, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


The Facts of Life is the title of a book to teach the French 


Rena'ssance. 











language. This part considers Home Life— the School —Travel- 
ing—and Plants. The authors are Victor Betis and Howard 
Swan. It is in reality a dictionary, but the meaning of words is 


gained by their use in sentences. 


t Price, 80 cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


(Imported by 


_ The sixth volume of the stories of the creators of American 
liberty, by Hezekiah Butterworth, bears the title of the Wampum 
Belt, \n this series he has endeavored to teach history by fiction 
founded on notable incidents in the lives of the heroes. The 
wampum belt that figures in this story is the one delivered by the 
Lenape Indians on the Delaware to William Penn, at the great 
treaty made under the elm tree at Shackamaxon, in 1682. The 
author makes prominent the noble dealings of Penn with the In- 
dians and the no less noble actions on their part in observing the 
treaty. The leading incidents in the story are founded on truth 
or on historic inferences or suggestions. The illustrations are 
by H. Winthrop Peirce. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The Log of a Privateersman, by Harry Collingwood, is a 
story that contains adventures enough for the most romance lov- 
ing youth The story opens in 1804 when by reason of war the 
commerce of France, Spain, and Holland became the prey of Brit- 
ish privateers, The young hero of the story participates in fierce 
fights, daring captures, and other adventures incident to such a 
wild, free life. The book has twelve illustrations by W. Rainey, 
R. I. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


In the stories of Thomas Nelson Page can be enjoyed the 
flavor of old Virginia life as in the works of no other writer. 
Their exquisite humor and pathos, their truthfulness to life, and 
their dramatic power give them front rank among dialect tales. 
In previous years we have had several of these stories, each in a 
handsome holiday volume. Now we have these issued in one 
book. The volume contains ‘‘ Marse Chan: A Tale of Old Vir- 
ginia,” “ Unc’ Edinburg: A Plantation Echo,” ‘‘Meh Lady: A 
Story of the War,” “Ole ’Stracted,” “‘No Haid Pawn,” and 
“Polly: A Christmas Recollection.” The illustrations are by 
such well known artists as W. T. Smedley, B. W. Clinedinst, 
C. S. Reinhart, A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, and A. Castaigne 
The book has large type, wide margins, rough edges, gilt top, 
and beautiful cloth binding with elegant cover design. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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The Rogue’s March, by E. W. Hornung, is a story which 
takes American readers into a field that is comparatively new to 
them. The scene is mostly in Australia, and there is an abund- 
ance of thrilling incidents and daring adventures. The greaily 
wronged hero of the story is finally restored to his friends and 
his character vindicated. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
12mo., cloth, $1.50.) 


A Tragic Idyl, byPaul Bourget. is French in scene, character, 
and spirit. It paints, with much picturesqueness and power, peo- 
ple who are not above reproach morally, and in rather plain 
words, It is intensely emotional--dramatic. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 


A well-known character of Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s has been 
brought forward again in his latest story of Mrs. Cliff's Yacht. 
That amiable lady having been made immensely wealthy, it de- 
volves upon the author to devise some way for her to spend it 
and it is not difficult for one of his resources to find it. In the 
course of events she purchases a yacht, which she calls the Sum- 
mer Shelter, then she invites the clerical members of a synod of 
her denomination to join her in a trip to the West Indies, but a 
telegram changes the plan, and the yacht and its passengers — 
clergymen and all—are whirled off into exciting adventures with 
lawless men in which they all bear their part courageously. Mr. 
Stockton narrates these events with as much skill as he does the 
less exciting ones of every-day life. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York.) 


Translations of the Poems of Johanna Ambrostus, a remark- 
able German woman, have been made by Mary J. Safford, and 
these, together with the introduction and the sketch of her life 
make a volume of nearly two hundred and fifty pages. Asin the 
case of Burns, poverty and hard daily toil could not stifle ker 
genius Johanna is a poor peasant woman who has worked in 
the fields all her life and had no education and no reading matter 
except the newspapers and the Bible. But what opportunities 
she had she smproved. From her lowly lot she learned resigna- 
tion, which is nobly embodied in her poems. The empress of 
Germany has interested herself in Johanna, and has aided in the 
subscription which enabled the poor woman to cease working in 
the fields. Her poems were so popular that in a few months 
they passed through twenty-six editions. American readers will 
appreciate these offerings from her pen; and will be interested in 
her future work, which will be done under more favorable circum- 
stances. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) 


Not Without Honor, by William D. Moffat, is a story that will 
stimulate the literary aspirations of boys. Pen Ray, a youth liv- 
ing within a short distance of New York, getting tired of his na- 
tive village, tries his fortunes in the metroplis. He becomes an 
assistant to a Hera/d editor, tries his hand at newspaper ‘ stor- 
ies,” dramatic criticism, and play writing, and has a good degr’e 
of success. The incidents are varied and interesting. (Arnold & 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


In Nephelé, the author, Francis William Bourdillon, has used 
his musical knowledge in a skilful way to aid in the development 
of an interesting romance. He makes one appreciate the peculiar 
sensitiveness of musicians to the impressions of sound and to the 
influences communicable through the manipulation of their in- 
struments. (New Amsterdam Book Co, New York. $1.00.) 


The trials and triumphs of a young woman art student are 
narrated in L. T. Meade’s story of Cata/ina. It will not only en- 
gage the interest of young ladies who have artistic aspirations, 
but of others who admire persistence, industry, and honesty, as 
illustrated in the heroine. The eight illustrations are by W. 
Boucher. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia ) 


The Black Tor, by George Manville Fenn, is a story of war 
and adventure of thetime of James I. Young readers will follow 
the career of the youths who figure in this story with pleasure, as 
the events follow each other so naturally and are presented with 
dramatic force. There are eight illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


The general opinion seems to be that J. M. Barrie has done no 
better work, and that is saying a great deal, than is contained in 
Sentimental Tommy. From the time we meet Tommy, an urchin 
of five in sexless garments on a dirty London stair to the end of 
his boyhood, we follow him with breathless attention. To say 
that it is true to nature and that its humor and pathos are of the 
rarest kind, only faintly expresses its charm, It is one of the 
greatest stories of recent years. (Charles Scribner’sSons, 12mo. 
$1.50.) 

The numbers of S¢. Nicholas for the past year, bound up in 
two parts, contain more than a thousand pages in all, and more 
than seven hundred pictures. Four complete, richiy illustrated 
serial stories are “‘ The Swordmaker’s Son,” by W. O. Stoddard ; 
“The Prize Cup,” by J. T. Trowbridge ; ‘‘ Teddy and Carrots,” 
by James Otis ; and “ Sindbad, Smith & Co.,” by Albert Stearns. 
Besides these there are scores of stories, sketches, and poems that 
make special appeal to boys and girls. Sarah Orne Jewett gives 
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a glimpse of the Christmas customs of another land, and of life 
in a famous country- house in “ Betty Leicester’s English Christ- 
mas.” “ How a Street Car Came in a Stccking,” and “ Christ- 
mas White Elephant,” are two other stories cf the toliday that 
is sacred to childhood. Besides these are many instructive and 
€ntertaining papers, stories about pecple and animals, tales of 
adventure, fairy tales, and other attractive features. There could 
be nothing in the way of reading matter more fascinating for the 
intelligent boy or girl than the pages of St, Nicholas. (The 
Century Co., New York. $2.00.) 


Julia Magruder maintains her reputation as a graceful and 
pleasing writer by her latest story, Ze Violet. This is a story 
of home life and society in which the master passion plays the 
leading part. The sentiment is so pure and wholesome that the 
book will appeal to those of educated and refined taste, It has 
illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 


Julian Ralph is a trained observer who always finds in his 
travels something interesting to write about. Those who have 
read his books can imagine with what a charm he has described 
Chinese life in his latest volume Alone in China. Inthe autumn 
and winter of 1894 he visited China, at the request of the editor 
of Harper's Magazine in order to see and learn what he could 
“of the fellow-countrymen of those strange, silent, dogged 
workmen, now to be found in almost every town and village of 
the United States, who pass to and fro before our eyes, day after 
day and year in and out, and yet remain strangers, vaguely com- 
prehended, almost mysterious.” He went to Central China, end 
there studied the ways of the people. It is therefore probable 
that he found the Celestial as near his native condition—as un- 
changed by foreign influences—as any traveler ever did. In 
sketches and short tales and romances he has presented what he 
heard and saw. Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
ee by C. D. Weldon. (Harper & Brothers, New 

ork.) 


After giving the children the blue, red, green, and yellow fairy 
books, Andrew Lang has prepared for the children a book about 
the animals that are the companions of children and fairies. This 
is The Animal Story Book. These stories of dogs, cats, lions, 
elephants, birds, etc., are mostly true, ard are as absorbing as 
any fiction. The book has numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00) 


An attractive book for the holidays, and one of real educational 
value also, is the Rhymes of the States, by Garrett Newkirk, illus- 
trated by Harry Fenn. Dr. Newkirk has put into verse the im- 
portant facts concerning the various states of the Union, their 
great features of natural scenery, their products and leading 
manufactures, and often facts concerning their settlement, etc. It 
is not a mere dry enumeration, for the jingle of the verse will im- 
press the salient features of the different states upon the memory 
of the reader. Mr. Fenn’s illustrations will also aid the memory, 
for he shows the likeness of the outlines of the states to familiar 
objects—Indiana to the head of an Indian with a head-dress of 
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eagle feathers, and New Mexico to an adobe house, for instance. 
There is also a page containing silhouettes of the states all drawn 
to the same scale,—showing the relative sizes,—and one showing 
the rank of the several states and territories according to products 
and industries, (The Century Co., New York. $1.00.) 


It is said of W. Clark Russell that he is the only novelist since 
Dana who has written of the sea from intimate personal acquain- 
tance, but Cooper should not be forgotten. Russell, it may be 
said, carries in his head enough pictures of the sea to make his 
stories very realistic. He works very carefully, having his stories 
all planned out and thought out before he writes a chapter. The 
same graphic description, well constructed plot, and lively dia- 
logue are found in the latest story, Zhe Copsford Mystery, as in 
the previous ones. The volume is handsomely illustrated and 
bound in cloth with an artistic cover design (New Amsterdam 
Book Co., New York. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.50.) 


Swept out to Sea, by David Ker, is a story that opens in the 
Shetland isles, after which the reader is carried across the sea to 
many strange lands. It is a tale of adventure of more than or- 
dinary merit. The six illustrations are by J. Ayton Symington, 
(J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 

Rhymes and pictures such as the little ones will delight in are 
found in the holiday art book, Little Men and Maids. The 
pages are nine by eleven inches, the paper of thick, extra quality, 
and the printing the best. The book has numerous full-page 
color plates of the paintings in water-colors by Frances Brundage, 
and decorative borders and other designs together with new 
stories and verses by Elizabeth S. Tucker, (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $1.25.) 

A life of Christ in the form of a story has been written by John 
Gordon in ZVhree Children of Galilee. The children, Mer- 
iam, Alexander, and Titus, travel over most of the territory visited 
by the Master and witness many of the remarkable acts He per- 
formed. The manners and customs of that time and the scenery 
are described. The book is beautifully illustrated, many of the 
illustrations being copies of paintings by the greatest of the 
world’s artists. (Joseph Knight Co., Boston.) 

Christine's Career, a story for girls, by Peuline King, is one in 
which the reader becomes acquainted with a number of bright 
children and their doings. First one is given a glimpse of French 
life and then of life in Boston. The young heroine, CAér#s¢ine, 
captures the heart at once. The story cannot fail to become 
popular among young people. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A book of seven sketches by H. C. Bunner, to which the title 
is given by the first one Love im Old Cloathes, contains some of 
the best work of that lamerted author. In the first one he chron- 
icles an episode of the past in the quaint language, with the pe- 
culiar spelling and punctuation of the last century. If any of our 
readers think this is an easy thing to do, let them try it and see. 
The other tales have a more modern dress, but a full measure of 
the mellow humor and the pathos of this master s‘ory teller. 
The illustrations are by A. Castaigae, W. T. Smedley, and Orson 
Lowell. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 12mo., $1.50.) 
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Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! 





[Beecham’s | 











For Bilious and Nervous disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Swelling and Dis- 
| tress after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 

Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness or Constipation, Blotches on the | 
Skin, ete. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 


totea 
Wonderful Medicine ! 
Fora 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 


energies of the human /rame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. | 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or | on 

receipt of price. Address, e | 
B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York. 
Book Free upon application | 
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ete! || BERECTIV 
| INSTRUMENT 


whereby scholars can be more quickly and cer- 
| tainly instructed in Spelling, Grammar, Compos- 
ition, Punctuation; the arrangement of words, 
sentences, and paragraphs, the use of Capitals, 
and everything relating to the correct and grace- 
, ful use of written language ; the 


NEW MODELS 


OF THE 


‘Remington 
Standard Typewriter | 


ARE BEYOND COMPARISON. 


Send for Booklet on The Educational Use 
of the Typewriter. 


Wyckolt, Seamans && Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


SSUIIAINN LAI HAIN Ua 


66 OOD digestion waits on ap- 

G petite ’—when the food is 
right. How few people give proper 
thought to nourishment! Don't scan 
the list of edibles for a change. Take 
the bone, muscle and nerve-making 
kind. Put 


_ WHEATLET 


= on the bill of fare, it is good enough 

= for three times a day. Contains all 

= the blood-making elements of the 
WHOLE WHEAT BERRY—is 


= Th = 





Ask your Grocer 
To LeT you READ 
THE WRAPPER. 
eek 
Maps ONLY BY THE 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever | 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, ¢MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Veeokies, Moth-Patch.- 
Ras! and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem. 
ish on ty ; 
and defies detec. | 
tion. On its vir. 
tues if has stood 


PURIFIES 


harmless we test 

it to be sure it fs 

properly made. 

Accept no coun. | 
terfeit of similar 

name. The dis 

tinguished Dr. L. 

A. Sayer, said to 

f the 

(a pa 

: “As you 

ladies will use them, I pases ‘Gouraud’s Cream 

ae the least ha skin preparations.” One 

a will last six ts using it every day. Alsc | 
sty 4 removes superfluous hair wi out in 


to thi 

iy te T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Drug: ists and Fancy Goods “Dealer: 
tbrougnout yA A 8., Canada and Eu one. 

Also found 'Y. City at R. a y Bey Stern’s 
Ehbrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods 

Ww of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

arrest and proof of any ene selling the same. 





Make history 


a drama by showing the children the 

great actors and actions on the screen. 
English day schools use the stereopticon 
with very gratifying results. It changes 
geography from a dry list 
of unconnected names to 
a panorama that will be 
always remembered with 
pleasure. Thirty thou- 
sand subjects to select 

from, 
Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free pamphlets. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 196 
La Salle St. KANSAS CiTY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 
APOLIS: 23 Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 





OCCULT FORCES. 


A wonderful book containing valuable matter of 
intense interest to all who desire in any way to bet- 
ter their condition in life; a marvel of condensed 
thought and brilliant ideas pointing a new way to 
success in all undertakings through the mastery of 
subtle forces. 

Develop your latent powers and accomplish what 
would otherwise be impossible. This knowledge 
not only increases personal influence but fortifies 
one against designing and unprincipled persons. 
Price of book 30 cents or sent free for addresses of 
friends likely to be interested in it and 12 cents in 
stamps. Circularsfree. Prof, AnpErson, T. I., 126, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 


Cincinnati,Oh 


> Church | Bel nA} chines, 


zone. 


E.W.V 
Best Pure — 
r and > Ml 
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Bells. ty of + —- We, 
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ELF Ut Rv EEE 


18236. 
Description and prices on application 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for ovning ond S theatres. 
Baggage to and f. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 





‘dren, published by William Beverley Hari- 


| is to contain important items of news told 





THE FAC IF LIGHT 
Al removed 

by depilatory; if strong, by electricity , per- 
manently. 20 years’ experience. WDermatol- 
ogist John H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 
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-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
New  Oatalogues oe 

De Wirt, Rose St., N 
—DIALOGUE = 


Literary Notes. 

G. P. 

Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New | 

York, by the late Abram T. Drayton. It| 
is fully illustrated, 


Silver, Burdett & Co., have added two 


| new volumes to their “Studies in English | 
The Tempest and Midsummer | 
Night's Dream. Both of these volumes | 
}are edited by Prof. Homer B Sprague, | 


Literature,” 


A.M., Ph.D 


Henry T. Coates & Co, Philadelphia, | 
publish a new illustrated edition of Grace | 


Aguilar’s standard novels for young peo- 
ple. The series is in four 12mo volumes 
including Zhe Vale of Cedars, The Days 


|\of Bruce, Home Influence, and Mother's 


Recompense. 


Teachers and parents assuredly want the 
children to feel an interest in the great 


| events that are taking place on this busy 


globe. They should send for a specimen 
of The Great Round World and What is 
Going on in it, a weekly newspaper for chil 
son, 59 Fifth avenue, N. Y. This paper 
in story form. It will be a great 
stimulus to the study of history, geogra- 
phy, and science. In a late number the 
Bismarck affair is handled very cleverly 
| and in language that young people can un- 


Putnam's Sons have issued The | 








' derstand, Single numbers, fo cents; sub- | 


'scription price, 50 cents for the first 10 | 


numbers : 


quantity rates for schools on ap- 
| pl.cation. 


The Thanksgiving issue of Our in 
| anion, a monthly journal published by the | 


| boys and girls of the Cincinnati house of 


refuge,is handsomely printed and illustrated, | 
and its contents is both valuable and inter- | 
esting. 


Lovers of Tennyson wili gladly welcome | 
the new edition of the complete Works of | 
Lord Tennyson just issued by the Macmil- | 
lan Company in six well printed and cem 
pact volumes, At the end of the sixth vol- 
ume is printed for the first time a very use- | 
ful index of first lines to the poems com- 
prising Jn Memoriam. 


| 


Soreness of the muscles may arise from 
a great variety of causes, and may affect 
the dack, chest, feet, and other parts of the 
body. It may be due to exposure to cold 
and wet, to fatigue from over exertion, or 
to excess of various kinds. The affected 
parts shouid be rubbed freely and frequent- | 
erica. | |y with Pond’s Extract. We could furnish 
numerous testimonials of the comfort and | 
relief Pond’s Extract gives in such cases. | 
To Hunters, Fishermen, Sailors, Athletes, 
and all who are exposed to the severity of 
the elements, Pond’s Extract cannot be too 
highly recommended. 


THROAT TROUBLES. To allay the irrit- 
ation that induces coughing, use “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.” A simple and safe 
remedy. 

False Economy. 
is practiced by people who buy inferior ar- 
ticles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant 
food. Jnfant Health is the title of a val- 
uable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by 
New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 
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Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. It is impos 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics ” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


| Isthe One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $t. 





assist Digestion and cure 
Constipation. 25 cents. 


Hood’s Pills 





BOVININE 


Will cause puny and 
‘feeble infants and chil- 


‘dren to thrive and grow 


plump and rosy. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





“ Always 
have 
it on 
hand.” 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING 


should be in every home on account of 
its real economy. It makes the shoe 
bill smaller by keeping the leather soft 
and easy while givinga beautiful polish. 
It is all around economy to get Brown’s 
—the perfect polish for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Shoes, Trunks, Bags, Har- 


ness, etc. MADE BY 
B. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


Rich Styles of Brocades, Moire 
Antique, Moire Velours, 
and Plaid Silks, 


for Dinner and Ball Dress. 


Pim’s Plaid Irish Poplins, 


Shaded and Glace Taffetas, 
White Silks, Satins, and Moire, 


for Wedding Gowns. 


Fancy Silks and Gages, 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Grenadines, Mousselines, Crepes 


LYONS VELVETS. 
Droadway A 19th ét. 


NEW YORK, 





Christmas 
Towels. 





_ An unquestioned bargain just in 
time for Christmas gift buyers: 


A Pair of FINE 
DAMASK 
TOWELS, 


22 x 45 inches in size, with broche 
borders in pink, light blue and red 
with two rows of “‘herring bone”’ 
drawn work for 


59 Cents 


—which price covers cost of mailing. 
Orders promptly filled. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Philadelphia 
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eo will confer a favor by men- 
A tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL wher 
communicating with advertisers. 


Literary Notes. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the author of “ Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” the novel of the 
American Revolution now just beginning 
in The Century, is a well-known physician 
of Philadelphia who is becoming as famous 
in literature as he has been for many years 
in his own profession. He was born in 
Philadelphia in 1829, and he has practiced 
in that city for many years, making a spe- 
cialty of nervous diseases. 


The Little Minister, J}. M. Barrie's 
novel, which has had a large sale and a de- 
lighted audience in the United States, is 
soon to be produced on the stage, in New 
York. The Little Minister isa great book 
and will doubtless prove a most successful 
play. 

Henry T. Coates & Co. will soon issue 
Pennsylvania Colony and Commonwealth, 
by Sydney George Fisher. Mr. Fisher’s 
previous volume ‘‘ The Making of Pennsy]- 
vania,” gave a full account of the numer- 
ous nationalities and religions which made 
up the population of the state. It remained 
for him to bring out the present volume 
giving the general history of the state as a 
whole. It is achronological narrative from 
the beginning, giving the social and politi- 
cal history, the history which shows the 


the gradual formation of a colony into a 
commonwealth and the adventures and 
trials through which it passed. 


The articles which ex-President Harri- 
son has been contributing to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal upon the Constitution and 
Government of the United States, are to be 
issued in permanent form, and offered as a 
text-book for schools and colleges. There 
is now no volume on this important subject 
suitable for such a purpose, and there is no 
man living so capable of preparing one as 
General Harrison.—Chicago Record. 

How many men have lost their temper 
chasing the elusive collar button! An in- 
ventor has at last taken pity on his fellow- 
men and devised a collar button that many 
have declared to be perfect. It is called 
the Genuine Benedict and it is sold” by 
Benedict Brothers, Broadway and Cort- 
landt street, New York. As fine a display 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and opals, mounted in fancy brooches such 
as butterfiies and wasps, finger rings, of 
all kinds, scarf pins, and other articles of 
endless variety may be seen in the stock of 
this old and reliable jewelry house as any- 
where in the city. “ Benedict's Time ” has 
stood for more than three generations as 
synonymous for all that is good in watches. 


Nausea and Vomiting. 


Antikamnia may to some be a new rem- 
edy for this condition, and it!was brought to 
use in an accidental manner, Dr. H. G. 
Reemsnyder says :—“ A lady, pregnant, 
was suffering with headache and vomiting, 
and I was consulted as regards the former. 
As is my custom, I gave her the drug that 
proved itself most efficacious in this trouble, 
namely, Antikamnia, and when next I saw 
her, she informed me that the medicine | 
gave her, not only relieved the headache, 
but also the vomiting. Here was some- 
thing new for me, and having other cases 
on hand, I gave each of them Antikamnia 
in five grain doses, and was delighted to 
find that every case was decidedly benefited 
thereby. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. Winstow’'s Soornine Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CUR ES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask tor “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





¢ Fee 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 


20 per cent. and fay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind ef Tea or all kinds. It will 


ay you well to get up clubs among your 
fiends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High-Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
|club together and send for $10.00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 





growth of civil and constitutional liberty, | 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
| Hysons, Gunpowders,. Ceylons, Imperials, 
| Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
| 30, and 85 cents per lb. 
| Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 
| Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
| to 75 cents per Ib. 
| Send this “ad” and roc. in stamps and 
we will mail you he of any kind of Tea you 
may select. The best imported. Good Teas 
| and Coffees, 25c. per Ib. We will send 5 
lbs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 
this “ ad” and $2.00. This is a special offer. 
Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c. per Ib. 


' The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
New York. 








P. 0. Box 289. 


CAUTION! 


| “THE BENEDICT” 4 


SIDE view (Trade Mark) [no view 


Perfect Collar Button, 


The demand for this useful article 
has become so universal that poor 
counterfeits have been put upon the 
market. Every Genuine Benedict 
Collar Button has the name ‘ Bene- 
pict’ and date of patent stamped 
upon it,—‘‘ take no other.” 





WATCHES AND DIAMONDS 


Our Specialties, 





FINE GOLD JEWELRY AND 
STERLING SILVERWARE. 
Benedict Brothers, 

jewelers, 

aS Boenderey Seoetantt Bh., 

sioc view cw York. tno vuw 





SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


and high grade teachers wishing to come 
| West can secure profitable employment, 
|either for vacation or permanently, by ad- 
dressing 

W. L. BELL & CO., 
Manufacturers of KANSAS CITY, MO. 


School Supplies. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. ~ 
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JUST PUBLISHED. r4 We buy O 
Se ‘© school-books e 


—~ And we send /ree to any applicant our 
ry (EC) ‘Books Wanted”’ Catalogue of over 2,000 
WG school-books, with the prices at which 4 
=~ we accept second-hand as well as new 2 
© books, f 
+e We h § 
© ‘or | marketable school-books, or if © ; 


sired, we credit consignments on ac- 


‘ 6 2 = ton ae i ame © 
HINDS & NOBLE = Y 

4 Cooper Institute New York City © 

> SY Mention this ad. W Y, 
Bt ©O©OOO@ oI 


ECORATE School Rooms and 
Homes, with. Gelatino Photo- 
oe | graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 


{2mo. Half Leather. 344pp. Mlusteated. For Introduction, 65 Cts, |||! S175) Address + 
mo, a er. PPp- rated. or intr uc 10n, S. J. L. HAMMETT co. 


Ps | 352 Washington Street, - = = Boston. 











| 
| 
| 
| 











By GEORGE A. WENTWORTH, 


Author of the Wentworth Series of Mathematics. 





HE character of this book is indicated by its name. It is meant for everyday | . : 
conditions. The language is simple, avoiding technical expressions so tar CENTS brings you on trial for 13 weeks 
as possible. Statements are clear and direct. Definitions are sharp. Ex- 
planations explain. Rules are crisp and precise. The problems involve no 


puzzles or unnecessary tediousness of figuring; they illustrate and apply the THE PATHFINDER, 


rules and principles without requiring more power of thought than the pupils may the great national rews review for teachers, stu- 
safely be expected to possess; and they are based upon the idea of correlation | dents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 pages, it 
of studies—involving the facts of the other school studies in such a way as to | a oS LY oy EVENTS 
fix and illustrate them. This is a book for all schools, easily taught, sure to be | of its at tablished. Bresh ‘hcte the Hation's 
mastered by the diligent pupil, and designed to fix principles and rules so clearly | Capital every week of the year. It SURVEYS the 
in the mind that they will never be forgotten. | whole world’s NEWS with the most careful regard 
? for cleanness of matter and manner, clearness, con- 
| ciseness, accuracy, and completeness of statement, 
ee | judicious condensation, logical classification, and im- 
| partiality. It — in ACTS not in —— 
‘ peat 4 _ P States both sides, It aims to cover all the significant 
Send for special descriptive circulars on the Wentworth books. They are mailed free views—political, legislative, industrial, ciuiathood. 
on application, | religious, literary, scientific, artistic, etc. Not merely 
. | a few topics taken at random and not reprinted edi- 
| torials of other papers. A time saver—nota time 
| killer, We ask every ScHoot Journat reader to try 
GINN &z ( OM PAN Y | the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction rate. 
9 | Compare it with others and then decide by oy you 
can afford to missacopy. $1a year. Low rates 
PUBLISHERS, | for clubs to one address, Agents wanted in every 

| intelli t i ic i q 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS. intelligent community ens at every tncthute 

Address, THE PATHFINDER, 


Washington, D. C 























VE RTICAL PENMANSH [P| CHRISTMAS 


| HOLIDAY 
The Educational System. _ TOUR TO 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TEN NUMBERS. | | ¥ 


A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. | | OON December 29, 5858, Se Fyne 
vehatimanibepicl sylvania Railroad Company 


will run one of its popular holiday 

LEACH, SH EWELL & SAN BORN, | tours to Washington with side trip 

67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, | | to Mt. Vernon — ee 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. | Dale ee ee 
tal the itinerary will include all the 
important points of interest and an 


AARAAGASASASSASAASASSAAGAAIGAAGASAIGS opportunity to attend a reception by 
A FULL STOP. eee “Improvement the Order the President. 


of the A ° : : 
COMES AT THE END OF EACH LINE WRITTEN ON a This most delightful tour during 


the holiday vacation should appeal 


TH E SM ITH PREM | ER hess particularly to teachers. Round-trip 

Ui Lae, “~ rate from New York, covering all 

TY PEWRITERS Ti , necessary expenses for the entire trip 
Automatic Locking Arrangement makes Piling up of Letters PAS 232 i and including accommodations at 


pbeotetele Begoteie-~-ity one of the PREMIER’S many Washington’s leading hotels, $14.50. 


7 "4 o . . iled . f . 
Lee spy oo ara agua ot rosa, No 
» INe Yep Ue Se Ae ork. 











Branch Offices in 29 Principal Cities in United 
States and England. at AY See 


ARIES REGEAESAASAAGSAG 

















When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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